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PERSONAL 
NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE—a 
choice collection of GEORGIAN CHAIRS, 
Wing and Easy Chairs, Settees, Dining Tables, 
.. Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, Mirrors, 
" «Qagamental China, Cut Glass, Bronzes, Ivories, 
etc. inspection invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, 
LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tele. : Sloane 8141. 
NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
é DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, ete. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON LTD. The All British Firm 
(ist. 1772), 5-7, King Street. St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall! 5275). 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
- Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Ile nheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by ovrivate treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 
OWLS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in your 





favour. Hand made by _ craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
surrey. 

NARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 


Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 


Saloon, Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel. 3 Popesgrove 1035. 
ECIL DAVIS specialises in old English glass 
and china suitable for wedding gifts, etc. A 
large selection is on view at 3 Grosvenor St., near 
Baker St., W.1. Gro. 3130 


HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath: 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures: 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 

‘HARLES BARKER, 

Fireplace Consultant and Specialist, 
33, _Jury Street, Warwick. 

LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Gramophones, etc,, 

repaired by experienced workmen. Inquiries 
welcomed.—HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. ’P hone: Victoria 0134. 


EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
Fre ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 & 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
ENTLEMAN requiressmall mileage MotorCar; 
10 to 16 h.p. preferred. Must be immacu- 
late.—2, Avenue Road, Southgate, London, N.14. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repairing. Highest craftsmanship. Croco- 
dile bags a speciality. Moderate charges. Post 
or call with bag for free estimate to THE 
REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 57, Brompton 
Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind of dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely, the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
ADY would like to 
MINK COAT. 
Box 399. 
INIATURES, Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph. 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 








buy good second-hand 
—Please send particulars to 








don, 5.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 

N° CLOTHING COUPONS ; Tailors, 30 years’ 
experience Savile Row garments, will 

TURN and RE-TAILOR SUITS, OVERCOATS, 


COSTUMES. A service patronised and recom- 
mended by London tailors of high repute and 
ladies and gentlemen of discerning tastes. Altera- 
ions; relining; high-class repairs cleaning also 
undertaken. Postgarment for advice andestimate, 
without obligation. —SACKVILLE TAILORING 


y 






CO., LTD., 61, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12. 

) URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic aaa insomnia, 
+ ™ colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
swiftly prepared. Also Public speaking 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
6 ge PAINTINGS of fine quality wanted. 16th, 
17th, or 18th century works. Send details.— 
Box 310, Stand House, London, W.C.2. 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 24, 


1943 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





PERSONAL 
ALE, FUR COAT, dyed |musquash, swagger. 
Best quality skins. New and excellent 


condition. No coupons, £50.—Box¥544. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage,are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh,and general debility.—_-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
~URKVEYS, valuations, schedules of conditions, 
etc., carried out by qualified and practical 
Surveyor, for intending purchasers in any part 
of the country. —Box 524 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place,Grosvenor Sq.,W.1. 
PRIVATE CONSUMERS. Old Scotch 
Whisky still available in limited quantities. 
—Quotations to be had from C. L. BARR, Ye Olde 
Crown Hotel, Doncaster. oer 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.l. VN ae 
ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C. L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. ion oiler 
Ww. REPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without 
coupons. (If ‘*‘Trubenised’”’ brand collars 
made from tail, one coupon for two collars). 
Details from RESARTUS Ltd., Sarda House, 
183-9 Queensway, London, W.2. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
ale FOR SALE : 
NTIQUES for sale. Jacobean chest of drawers: 
Jacobean chest, Tudor high back chair, Queen 
Anne bureau.—F. A. TIGHE, 37, Rockbourne 
Roaa, Forest Hill, S.E. a sade 
2OY’S TAIL-COAT SUIT for sale, new and 
unworn. Fit boy 16 to 17.—Write, F. BOL- 
TON, Moor Court, Oakamoor, Staffordshire. 


ARAVAN. Cheltenham (choice of two), 15 ft. 

6 ins., dp, lantern roof, 4 berth, Dunlopillo 
mattresses, paraffin cooking. Gas cooking and 
lighting can be installed. Delivery arranged. 
H.P. terms still available. Other modern cara- 
vans on view at F.O.C. Caravan Centre, Hillcrest 
Garaens, junction Gt. North Way and North Cir- 
cular Road, N.3, or write for particulars, F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, London 
N.W.2. ’Phone Gladstone 2234. 

YOLLECTION BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) 

PRINTS DISPERSAL. ‘‘Exhibition State ” 
rare specimens, including ‘*‘Winter,”’ ‘‘Summer,” 
Large. ‘‘Copper Your Honour,” ‘‘Morning Call,” 
S.Ms. ‘Lovers’ Letter-box,’’ S.M. Framed, etc. 
Also series 23 Le Blond **Ovals.”°—Box 530. 

OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 

amongst which are George II Salvers and 
Candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 
mustard pots, etc. Allin perfect condition with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection.— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, The Friars, 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 


NTO THE BLUES—a change from khaki. 

BLUE PATROLS for Army officers off duty, 
either ready for wear or for hire.-—MOSS BROS. 
AND CO., LTD., 21 King Street, COVENT 
GARDEN, London, W.C.2. 


ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country- 

side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s. 3d. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns. — 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


MODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 


IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS,Music Department, High St., Canvey,Essex. 
OLLS VICEROY DRY SHAVER, in case, 














as new, 4 gns.—ABBOT, 180, Swan Lane, 
Coventry. alt oe 
USSIAN CIVET CAPE, with wide skunk 
sleeves. Also two bottles genuine French 


Perfume. _W rite Box 545. 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 
HOTGUNS.—12-bore Hammerless, ejector, side- 
lock by ‘*‘Powell,”’ as new, with 200 cartridges, 
£95. 
12-bore, 2-in. Case ejector, A. & D. hammerless. 
Ideal gun for boy or lady. Approximately 200 
cartriages, as new, £60. 
Pair best-quality ‘‘Purdey’’ Guns in leather 
case, £250. 
All guaranteed in perfect condition. 
BERRY, Ebberley, St. Giles, Torrington. — 





ERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price.—Box 400. 
AY O1D furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leaflet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the 





Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
London, S.W.7. 


place, 





LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 


ELEPHONE WIRE (faulty). 
SPECIAL OFFER! 
Insulated suitable for waterproof fencing, pack- 
ing horticulture, etc., 55 shillings (carriage paid) 
per mile coil; immediate delivery. Sample against 
stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 6, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 3. 


WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed from 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 








EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price, 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 


BOvaNEMOUTR. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL. 
WHERE HE WHO WORKS MAY REST 


A stay at Branksome Tower will prove beyond any 
shadow of doubt the management's claim to place 
the comfort of their guests before anything else. 
Good food, good wine, cheerful and efficient 
service, sea air, a beautiful countryside and 
facilities for Golf and Tennis all contribute to 
make for peace and happiness in this heaven- 
sent spot. 


Telephone: Bournemouth 4000 

2 OURNEMOUTH, | 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 

offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 


HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. Own 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by Ashley Courtenay. 


D™ .VERTON, EXMOOR. 
WOODCOTE HOTEL. 

The above Hotel has a limited amount of 
accommodation for the coming winter. Prefer- 
ence given to those who hunt. A warm house and 
general comfort guaranteed. Stag and Fox 
Hunting. Good stables two minutes from hotel. 
Reduced terms for stay of over two months. 

ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDED 





XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 

of Devon. All modern amenities. comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10% 

AST HORSLEY (near). Enjoy West-end com- 

fort and catering (own poultry, eggs and 
garden produce) in large, well-heated country 
house on 7,000 acre estate. Furnished suite (3 
rooms and bath), or 2 bedrooms only, available 
now. Charges include meals in restaurant.— 
185 Dorset House, N.W.1. (Wel. 6109, or after 
7 p.m., Esher 66). 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel. 3207. Telegrams: ‘*‘Handotel.”’ 


J ONPON. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT. 
76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. S. 4322. 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 6 gns. weekly 
MAY. 3741. 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
2/4 Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 
12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 5 gns. weekly’ 
Attractive Catering. Produce from own Farm. 


MmHersr, 


SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. 


ORTH DEVON. Retreat ‘and Rest Home. 

Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure. ‘* The 
Order of the New Day,”’ The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 

Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc., Phone: Walton 129. 


ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates irom 
6 gns. Garage.—Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated 
Tariff.” T ” Teli. 31. 
Wanted © 
BEBE. WILTS, or BUCKS preferred. Cheerful, 
active, elderly lady seeks accommodation 
as paying guest in or near small country town, 
within 100 miles London.—Box 549. 


1.: Northam 300. 
In_ old- 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


OCTOR’S WIDOW, forties, exempt, desires 

share house as companion. Adaptable, 
efficient, fond of animals and pets, gardening, 
knowledge of nursing, secretarial work. Highest 
references.—Box 548. 


ENTLEWOMAN, practical, intelligent, seeks 

home in real country where boy of 12 at 
public school welcomed for holidays. Only private 
house of interest. Would contribute financially 
or with supervisory services. Interview London. 
—Box 540. 








GARDENING 

Boxes. 100 Daffodils, 20 each of the f. 
varieties separately packed 40s. Christmas 
Glory, pure yellow; Emperor, brilliant Golden 
yellow; Golden Spur, deep yellow trumpet; King 
Alfred, rich golden yellow; Victoria, yellow trum- 
pet. The finest mixture of Daffodills and Narcissj 
for naturalisation 500 for 65s. or 250 fo: 
100 for 14s. Carriage paid. C.W.O.—J. 

DERVOORT, Crews Hill, Middlesex. 
Ck ,OCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a user 
If you use them rightly, doubled crops, w 
of growing time saved, finer Vegetables 
round will make you say the same. Senx 
CHASE, LTD., Dept. D.A., Chertsey. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONST! 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927,— 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurs 
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Kent. 
NAP HILL NURSERY, LTD., Wok ', Offer 
Iris Kaempferi in new varieties of |..mens 


size and great merit. Special list on rec 
stamp (Paper Regulations). Fine stocks 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Trees and S 
recently transplanted. 
PAVING STONE. Quantity old Lon 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale. 
24, , Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A f: ;—Orderf 
early. No Purchase Tax. Send 1d. s' mp List 
C.L.43.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horlk 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD 





Surrey. 


Syston, 

Leicester, were for many years pr: vious to 

the war, the largest makers of Hard Lay 1 Tennis 

Courts in Great Britain. They will hay experts 

and material ready for further work th: moment 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of t!, » leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rota ‘on List 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and revirs to 
existing Courts. Would you like them to it your 


name down for early post-war attentio: ? This 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T.-C. Red and 
Green Top Dressings are still available. 


VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY_ 





we do the experimenting; not you '|—W. J 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 
a 2 ___LIVESTOCK _ 
DAcHSHUND BITCH PUPPIES, black and 

tan and red. Ch. pedigree, reg. K.C. Perfect 
condition and temperament. 12 gns.—MRS. 


WILLOWS, Great Bowden, Market Harborough 
Tel. 2471. d 
GLEN TANAR PONIES, Nordfjord Colt Foals 
pedigreed, 4 or 5 for sale th.s autumn. Par- 
ticulars ani prices from THE FACTOR, 
Office, Glen Tanar, Aberdeenshire. 
ERRY BLUE DOG, 9 months old. Prize- 
winning parents. House trained, good guard. 
£8 8s.—C. GRAVES, 19 Southend Road, E.18. 
ULLETS on point of lay; grand lot; all fully 
guaranteed; full satisfaction.—FERNLANDS 
POULTRY FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 
Telephone: 3252. ts _ = 
ABBITS.—CHINCHILLA-GIGANTAS produce 
beautiful pelts. Adults weigh 1) lbs. Par- 
ticulars from DANDRIDUE, 21, Eastcote Lane, 
South Harrow. Tel.: Byron 1864. _ 
URN-OUT FOR SALE. Welsh bred Pony 
(lady), smart governess cart, set new harness 
Cart fitted new rubber tyres. Saddle and riding 
rein. Amersham district.—Apply: Box 547. 


ae ‘EDUCATIONAL | 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 

ARENTS.—Do you in these times wish for a 

school which aims at girls taking School 
Certificate Examination EARLY, which has NO 
UNIFORM, NO EXTRAS, and PROVIDES 
LINEN? Lady Walsingham, who is gradually 
increasing the size of her school, hopes to be able 
to take a few more next January. NUMBERS 
STRICTLY LIMITED. Riding, tennis, Swim- 
ming, dancing, drawing, and a good education 
Protestants only. Stamp for prospectus.—Merton 
Hall, , Thetford, Norfolk. — 


Estate 






















































Riding 





PETERSTOW COURT Residential 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on- oo success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age pheno 










Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 

Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 

| bulletin 






**Stories that Sell To-day” (a spec! 
and prospectus of world-famous course. 





REGENT 















INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.° - 
TH! “TRIANGLE Secretarial Collese, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. “esidential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. “=. 
gg OF A JOURNALIST! AREER | 
If so, get in touch with the LON peony 






OF JOURNALISM, the only Scho 







patronage of leading newspaper! a 
Specialised correspondence cours tory 





HALF FEES. Special courses in ae 
Writing, Poetry, and Radio Play \ g. PER 
SONAL COACHING.—Write for fr vice = 
book to ‘‘Applications Dept.,” L.S Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 


WANTED 








—— 















MODERN PROPRIETARY CARA —, 
Repairs not objected to. Giv ike, © 





length of body and price.—79, Brom: ary Road, 
London, N.W.6. ’Phone: Maida Va oe 
“NTASSONAD GEOGRAPHIC MA‘ NE, ~e 
month. Half price given and age pald. 
PITTS, Dilhorne, Stoke-on-Trent. a 

























WOODEN GARDEN SEATS wo) wanted, 
suitable for large garden.—B <5! 
UCTIO .S 





OTHER PROPERTY AND 
ADVERTISING, PAGE - 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
- WEST SUSSEX 


Complete rural country, 6 miles from Horsham, with excellent service of electric trains to and from 
Victoria, Waterloo and London Bridge. 


IN FIRST-RATE HUNTING CENTRE, ABOUT 4 MILES FROM THE KENNELS. 
HOE’S FARM, COOLHAM, about 156 ACRES 


\ Beautiful Old Sussex Central heating throughout. 

Farmhouse, restored and : Electric light, main available 

nodernised and fitted with after the war. Telephone. 

2very modern improvement. Company’s water. 

Built of brick, partly half- 

cimbered, with old Horsham 
slab roof. 



















Modern septic tank drainage. 


Garages for 4 or more cars. 

RANGE OF MODERN 

STABLING FOR 10, cowhouse 

for 7, barn and outbuildings. 
2 cottages. 


me CHARMING GROUNDS 

Mm together with grass, arable 

and woodland, bounded by the 
River Adur. 


\pproached by a drive of about 
uarter-mile, the well arranged 
ccommodation is as follows: eee 
‘ntrance and_ staircase halls, 
reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, je 
bathrooms, well-equipped 
domestic offices. ‘ 


VACANT POSSESSION 
of Residence, Farm 
Buildings, Stables and 
about 44 Acres of Land 
on completion. Vacant 
Possession of Cottages 
September, 1944. Remain- 
ing land (112 acres)let until 
1951 at £120 p.a. 


For SALE by AUCTION 
at an early date 
(unless previously sold.) 


Particulars 1/- each 





Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & Overy, 3, Finch Lane, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


LONG FRONTAGE TO RIVER THAMES 


Berks and Bucks Borders. London about 20 miles. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 










Occupying a secluded posi- & 
tion facing south-west, the 
Elizabethan Residence 
of interesting historical 
associations, stands in its 
own Parkland and was 
erected over 200 years ago in 
mellowed red brick, with 
massive old chimney stacks. 
Is approached by long drive with 
lodgeanda bungalowat entrance, 
in excellent order throughout. 
l‘ntrance hall, 3 reception, 
billiards room, 6 bed, 3 bath- 
rooms, kitchen, ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, 
Peerless built-in furniture. 


Complete central heating. 
gan Companies’ electric light and 
water. Telephone. 
Modern Drainage. 


Garage for 3 large cars. Stables. 
Paddock, etc. 


ym The Bungalow and Lodge are 

See both built of brick and tile 

and each contains 3 bedrooms, 

sitting-room and _ bathroom. 
Gas is installed in both. 


THE 
PLEASURE GARDENS 
comprise sweeping Lawns 

with fine old Cedar trees. 


Boathouse. Walled kitchen 
garden. Rosegarden. Hard 
tennis court. Bungalow. 


In all 28 ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 





Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,436) 








“ie ta 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. on tun 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). _Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


neon WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


On the outskirts of Harrogate, a few minutes from the Borough Centre. 


F THE CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE AND 
COMPACT ESTATE 


OF 


BECKWITH KNOWLE 
BUILT IN MELLOWED STONE AND WESTMORLAND SLATE IN THE STYLE O} 
A COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE, oy | eaeaaiaail SECLUDED FORMAI 
And including: Imposing panelled lounge hall, pleasant oak panelled dining room, smok« 
room, drawing room, 8 bedrooms (several arranged as suites), 5 bathrooms, 3 servants 
bedrooms and hall, modern kitchen. All fitted with every convenience including centra 
heating and power, and decorated and finished with elegance and taste. 








as oe 

TOGETHER WITH A SEPARATE ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COTTAGE AND 

GARDEN, A RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS, BLOCK OF 3 MODERN STONE 
GARAGES AND SEVERAL PADDOCKS, 


And the VALUABLE ACCOMMODATION and AGRICULTURAL LANDS of 
LUND HOUSE FARM and the SLACK FIELDS 
INCLUDING THE TIMBER IN BLUE COAT WOOD, AND EXTENSIVE ROAD 
FRONTAGE TO THE MAIN HARROGATE-BRADFORD ROAD. 


IN ALL ABOUT 90 ACRES 
To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION with VACANT POSSESSION as a 
WHOLE, or in 5 LOTS, by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS AND STAFF, at the 
STATION HOTEL, HARROGATE, at 3 p.m. on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1943. 


Solicitors : Messrs. MIDDLETON «& Co., 52, John Street, Sunderland (Tel. 3214). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31269); also! at Yeovil, 
Hertnempten, Landon, ecannsuinsti pas, etc. 


By direction of the Hon. John W. Leslie of Kininvie. BANFFSHIRE_ 


NEAR SPEY SIDE. 


Inverness 55 miles, Craigellachie 3 miles, Dufftown 3 miles. 


A CHARMING HISTORICAL RESIDENCE, AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
known as KININVIE 
And comprising the LOVELY AND ANCIENT HOUSE OF KININVIE, of 
XVtTH CENTURY origin, standing in WELL-KEPT TERRACED GARDENS ABOVE 
THE RIVER FIDDICH. THE HOUSE IS MODERNISED AND COMPACT, with 
vestibule hall, wy room, drawing room, library, billiards room, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, day and night nursery, and 5 maids’ bedrooms. 

ALL WITH CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
THERE ARE ALSO SEVERAL VALUABLE GRASS PARKS, MUCH EXCELLENT 
TIMBER, 12 FARMS, A SMALL GROUSE MOOR AND EXTENSIVE RIVER 

FRONTAGE AND FISHING RIGHTS IN THE FIDDICH. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO APPROXIMATELY 
1,658 ACRES 
AND PRODUCING AN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED GROSS INCOME OF 
£1,453 per annum 
To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in 2 LOTS: 
(1) ae yt * oe POLICIES AND GRASS PARKS, IN ALL ABOUT 
ES. 
(2) THE FARMS, SPORTING AND SOME FISHING, AN INVESTMENT OF 
1,465 ACRES, PRODUCING AN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED INCOME 
OF £478 PER ANNUM. 
By Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 
EDINBURGH, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1943, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated brochures, price 1/-, of the Solicitors, Messrs. SHEPHERD & WEDDERBURN, 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh (Tel.: Edinburgh 21166); or the Auctioneers, Messrs. JACKSON 
Stops & StTaFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 31269), also at London, Northampton, Cirencester, Yeovil, Dublin, ete 


se WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON, w.i 








HANTS WARWICKSHIRE 


Near the Berks and Surrey Borders. Tn the centre of the Warwickshire Hunt. 1% miles from the railway station and 9 miles 


FOR SALE A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF | a 
30 ACRES A WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 


WITH VERY PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
THROUGHOUT 


Stands on hig 0 ith 80% Approached by a drive and contains : + Ens) room, 27 ft. 6 ins. by 20 ft.; - 
s on high ground with south aspect room, 19 ft. by 20 ft.; writing room, 16 ft. by 15 ft.;| business room, 12 ft. by 1 
The house contains hall, dining-room, drawing-room, morning room, smoke room; excellent domestic offices; 28 best bedrooms; 4 best bathroo oo 4° sevants? bed 
complete domestic offices, and includes ‘servants’ hall, pantry and bedroom. ABOVE i tank drainage. Central heating. Fitted basins (h. ees . Br phen reg ; 
approached by two staircases, 12 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. Fitted basins (h. & ¢.) 4 i 
in all bedrooms. Aga cooker; Frigidaire; water softener. Main electricity, gas 
and company’s water. Central heating. Main drainage. 


Occupying a very beautiful position 400 ft. above sea level and ; commanding beautiful views 


Garages for 5 cars and stabling consisting of 14 loose boxes in one yard and 3 bc 
in another yard. 
Stable and garage. 2 cottages. Lodge. 
THE GROUNDS ARE WELL MATURED AND AFFORD PLENTY OF SHADE. Men’s accommodation at the stables and a modern cottage will be included. 


PRETTY FLOWER GARDEN. 2 GRASS TENNIS COURTS, VERY LARGE nae eT LT epee wane : 
SWIMMING BATH AND GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN. THE WHOLE PROPERTY PEACE: SERRSS eee ay ane 


EXTENDS TO ABOUT 
30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


KITCHEN GARDEN WITH 2 TENNIS COURTS, AND LAND, IN AL 
ABOUT 70 ACRES 


Particulars and Orders to View of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Cur 
Apply: WinkworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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lj | KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUTHERLAND a 


. LODGE OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


jtanding amidst some of the finest , 3 good Sheep Farms. 
scenery in the Highlands. 








THE SHOOTING includes 2 large 
grouse moors. Good bags of grouse and 
blackgame, and a number of woodcock, 
snipe, etc. TROUT FISHING in 
several lochs, and boathouses. 


About 5 miles from a Station. 


HE LODGE is of modern construction 
the Scottish Baronial style. It is 
juipped with every modern conveni- 
ce and contains: Hall, lounge, sun 
ilour, dining room, 6 principal and 
servants’ bedrooms, bathrooms. 


FOR SALE 


ABOUT 29,000 ACRES 
ectric Hght. Central heating and 
Telephone installed. Sole Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,523a) 


‘NORTH WALES | SOUTH AYRSHIRE 





ibling and garage accommodation. 





Adjoining the shores of the Menai Straits. | Sea 3 miles. County Town 7 miles 
; . MANSION HOUSE stands in centre of the Estate, about 200 feet up, facing 
upying a secluded position close to station. Residence built of brick with slate 
f and commanding attractive views. 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom, _ : ~_ pc orogens = i sp with sng Oy al en 
untrance hall, public rooms, school anc usiness rooms, principa yea anc 
mpanies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Main drainage. ‘ $ dressing, 5 bathrooms, 5 servants’ bedrooms; public room, bathroom. 
ine s kite F P , ; r s alla Main electric light. Private water supply. rainage recently overhauled and 
garden includes kitchen garden and wood running down to the shore. In all about | in good order. Garages. Dwelling-house to accommodate 2 separate tenants, be 
14% ACRES bsg separate bathrooms. Lawns, oar yt mgr court. Walled kitchen garden. 
Market garden land, plantations. 2 sound dairy farms and 3 cottages let on lease. 
LD FOR SALE If c 7 : 
FREEHO .e) Golf course 1 mile NEARLY 400 ACRES. FOR SALE esnnate 
wuts; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU'TLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,034) ; Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 











OVERLOOKING A WOODED ESSEX COMMON 


Chelmsford about 7 miles (hourly bus service). Golf Course 5 minutes’ walk. | 


HARMING MODERN COTTAGE 
h Norfolk reed thatched roof and 
ible brick walls with cream cement 
facing. Due south aspect with lovely 
views. 


> 


Oak doors and floors on the ground 
floor and oak staircase. Garage, 


= 


GROUNDS, including over 1 acre of 
fruit, kitchen garden, ete. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with about 2 ACRES at 
£3,750, or 5 ACRES £4,000 


Square oak hall, 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms (all with fitted cupboards 
and lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Companies’ electric light, power 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 








_and water. Modern drainage. , 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,588) 
Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, Wl.” Telegrams : 
(10 lines) Galleries, Wesdo, London 








—_n NICHOLAS - 


Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, NW. I; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


‘NORTH WILTSHIRE HAMPSHIRE. NEAR WINCHESTER 


4 miles from Chippenham in small village. Bus service. 














STONE-BUILT HOUSE FOR SALE. WITH OCCUPATION AFTER WAR 
6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and 
water, Central heating. Garage. Stabling. OLD-WORLD GARDENS and ORCHARD. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 ACRES £4,500 Entirely modernised. Standing 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. i in small well-timbered Park, 
ne ms | facing South. 
AT THE UPSET PRICE OF £1,000 FREEHOLD — — — 
| edrooms, athrooms, 
SUSSEX—EAST GRINSTEAD 3 large reception rooms, 
WOODSIDE, DORMANS PARK excellent offices. Main electric 
light and power. New central 
- BUNGALOW es E, 2 sitting-rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen-scullery. heating. Main water. 
_ Garden and woodland, acres. Main gas and water. Telephone. E.1. available. 
Station 12 minutes’ and ’bus 7 minutes’ walk. 2 garages. Stabling. | / 
For SALE by AUCTION at the LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, QUEEN 
VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4,on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13th, at 2 o’clock 2 cottages. Old-world gardens 
(unless previously sold privately) 





The furniture can be purchased if desired, or will be sold by auction later. | 23 ACRES 
Solicitors: Messrs. C. E. W. OGILVIE & Co., 32, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and at 


Reading. ' Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





emma 


ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “== 




















U NIQUE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE of QUEEN ANNE PERIOD | 2usT.avaltaste ror sate. vacant 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED. 


Beautiful southern views embracing Beachy Head, walking distance from village, and bus services to all parts. 
Approached by unfrequented lane. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


H'eH CHILTERNS, 800 FEET UP. Extensive 
views. Princes Risboro’ 6 miles. Adjacent beautiful 
beech wood. EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT HOUSE 











3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, (erected 1920). 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, main | 
study or bedroom. electricity, private water supply; garage. Two attractive 
Main electricity and water. small houses (let). Matured gardens: fields and woods. 
About 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,800. Sole (London) 
SPECIAL SYSTEM OF CENTRAL Agents, RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, M above. (12,878) | 
URREY HILLS, 600 FEET UP. Frequent bus ser- | 
HEATING, POWER POINTS. Ss vices to East Croydon. Adjoining golf course. Unique | 
GARAGES. LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE (erected 1935). 2 large 
reception, 4 bedrooms (all hg h. der a ), bathroom. 
ICTURESQUE COTTAGE All main services connecte erfect order and condition 
a en Garage; well laid out garden of HAL CRE. 
INEXPENSIVE PLEASURE Concrete A.R. Shelter. FREEHOLD 3,000 QUINEAS. 


Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,885) 


AN ESSEX BEAUTY SPOT. Sand and Gravel Soil. 
Two miles from famous old market town and station. 





GROUNDS. 


- oe aoe Under 40 miles from London. Adjacent to old-world | 

; EN (1 ACRE). village and nobleman’s park. DELIGHTFUL XVIIth | 

CENTURY HOUSE with imposing gables and fascinating 

12 ACRES FREEHOLD ONLY £4,000 oak interior. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, main 

a Sees ereean 7 electricity and water. Garage. Outbuildings. Matured 

IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. garden of about ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD 3,000 
QUINE 


Co idently ree : ° > Daw , i AS. Owners’ Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 
ently recommended from personal knowledge by Sole (London) Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 7a — = (12,882) 
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(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 





By divedion of the Honble. A. Wey Vanneck, MC. 


THE VILLAGE STORES AND POST OFFICE, 





A GEM OF ANTIQUITY IN yagi 
INTERESTING OLD SUFFOLK MARKET TOWN 
Circa 1450. Rich in Period Characteristics. Excellent Preservation. 
Two freehold houses fronting Stour Street, Sudbury. 


SALTERS HALL, providing 
halls, 3 reception rooms, billiard 
room, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
ample offices. Central heating. 
Old-world gardens with valu- 
able road frontage. Garage. 
Stabling. Studio, etc 










THE CHANTRY, containing 
hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, offices. Small 


garden. 







All public services. Main 
drainage. 


TOTAL SITE AREA 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Let and edednn £125 per annum 
HAMPTON & SONS will offer the above for SALE by AUCTION in ONE 
LOT at the FOUA SWANS HOTEL, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK, in OCTOBER 
next unless sold privately beforehand. 
Solicitors: Messrs. STEED & STEED, Gainsborough bs Sudbury, Suffolk 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SINS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street 
Wl. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 













HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Hiistrirccntenmad “ Selanlet, Piccy, London ” 


SUFFOLK 


The very important and valuable Freehold Residential and Agricultural Properties comprising the outlying portions of the 


HEVENINGHAM HALL ESTATE, HALESWORTH 
SIX EXCELLENT DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS 


including 
HUNTINGFIELD HALL with 342 ACRES. PERIOD HOUSE and EXTENSIVE 
VALLEY FARM, HUNTINGFIELD, with IMPOSING HOUSE, EXCELLENT BUILDINGS and 281 ACRES. 
BOTH WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Also POND FARM, COOKLEY, 71 ACRES. BRICKWORKS FARM, HEVENINGHAM, 78 ACRES. 
73 ACRES suitable for Fruit and Market Gardening. 


18 COTTAGES AND A BUNGALOW. In all over 
915 ACRES 
TO BE OFFERED BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE, UNLESS PREVIOUSLY DISPOSED OF PRIVATELY. 


Solicitors: Messrs. CROSS, RAM & CO., Halesworth, Suffolk. Auctioneers: Messrs. WOODCOCK & SON, 16, —_ Street, Ipswich (Tel. : 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. coe. : : REG. 8222.) 


Preli minary N otice. 


ON THE BANKS 


FARM BUILDINGS. 


HIGH HOUSE FARM, SIBTON, 67 ACRES. ROSE COTTAGE wi 


4334), and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD 


By order of Sir Harold J. de Courcy Moo 


OF THE THAMES 


A SUMPTUOUSLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


EQUIPPED IN A MOST LAVISH MANNER, 


THROUGHOUT. 


HALLIFORD COURT 
SHEPPERTON 


10 bedrooms (4 with bathrooms 
communicating), 2 other bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms and 
compact offices. All company’s 
services and central] heating. 


Garage for 3. Glass-houses. 
Pavilion and wet dock. 


LONG GARDENS SLOPING 
TO THE RIVER. 


To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION in OCTOBER next unless canine 





disposed of. 


Solicitors: Messrs. vcore seeds f BOWEN, wot & JACKSON, 
Street, E.C.3 Auctioneers : MPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 


8. Whi 1. (Tel. REG. 8229} 

















BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP'S STORTFORD (243. 


AND IN SPLENDID REPAI! 


112, Cannon 

















(1/6 per line, 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines.) 











FOR SALE 












AUCTIONS WANTED 
a ae PyORSET. For early occupation, in or near 
(WITH POSSESSION.) Winterborne Kingston. Old house, 4-5 
. = bedrooms, 2-3 reception. Reliable water and 





In a delightful situation adjoining an old-world “en ‘ei Pear 4 
village and in a secluded and quiet position. drainage; modern conveniences. _ Garage 


The well-known Residential Property onl vga ge ae an 
SNAIL CREEP, HOUGHTON. ree a : 
Overlooking the valley of the Test. ENGLAND or WALES. For Trust Funds. 
1% miles from Horsebridge and 2 miles from Wanted to purchase an Estate of 
Stockbridge Railway Stations and 11 from 1/4,000 Acres. A good price will be paid for 
Winchester. a first-rate agricultural estate and if the 
There is an oak-panelled hall and 3 reception Vendor is desirous of retaining possession of 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. the mansion and parklands on lease, this 
Modern conveniences. Cottage. Stabling. | @frangement would admirably suit the pur- 
Garages, etc. Lovely old timbered grounds Chasing Trustees. Messrs. JOHN D. Woop 
with walled kitchen garden, orchard, etc. AND Co. are employed to act and do not 
RDING HARDING therefore require commission. Will Agents, 
will submit to PUBLIC AUCTION at a later Owners or Solicitors 5 please communicate 
date unless sold previously by private treaty.  COmfidentially with—‘‘Trustees,” c/o 23, 
Auctioneers’ Offices: MIDLAND BANK _ Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 















































CHAMBERS, WINCHESTER. OME COUNTIES. 
— WOULD YOU SELL YOUR HOUSE 
Near NEWBURY IF AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PRICE 
CRUX EASION HOUSE, WERE OFFERED? JOHN D. WOOD& CO. 







Magnificent position. 11 bedrooms, 4 reception have literally dozens of buyers for compact 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete domestic Small Houses in all parts of the country, but 
offices. Wonderful views. Garage. Stabling. especially i in the Home Counties. The demand 
Excellent cottage. Timbered grounds and is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting 
paddock. 8 ACRES. Water laid on. Electric rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices 
light. Telephone. Central heating. Hot and ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. 














cold water in bedrooms. Vacant possession within 12 months is 
AUCTION SALE (unless = sold), required in most cases. If interested, please 
oS ge age 3 on 943. send particulars and photographs. (most 
THAK GINTON, important) ow Berkeley Square, London, 

AUCT 1ONEERS, ANEW BU RY. W.1, marked ‘ A.F.H.’ 






EWBURY, Reading or Bracknell area. 
WANTED N Canned for private occupation. Posses- 
sion after the war. Attractive Queen Anne 

BERKS, BUCKS or SUSSEX. Wanted, or Georgian House. 3 reception, 10 bedrooms 
Country House, 3 reception, 6 beds; main 4 bathrooms. Must be well equipped | 
electricity, water and drainage; easy reach of decorated. Easily kept garden. Fine trees 
station.— GELDER, Briar Croft, Ferriby, and view essential. Good price paid for the 







































E. Yorks. right place. Particulars and photos 

Bucks. HERTS or SURREY. Wanted Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill, Berks. 
within 40 miles London, Modernised COTLAND. Wanted to purchase for 

House. 5/6 bed. Main waterande.l. Small occupation January, 1945, small House in 






gardens, paddock. Up to £5,000.— H., Hebrides or on West Coast of Scotland. Must 
TRESIDPDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. be in sound structural condition and without 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S' ESTATE. enormous estate, but with really good salmon 
Compact residence (for own occupation), and/or sea- -trout’ fishing. Good price paid for 
with land, or at least one farm in hand. suitable place. Fullest possible particulars, 
Fishing and some shooting. Full particulars photographs and fishing records to—Box 535. 
and price to —Box 546. 60 MILES OF LONDON (with n). Wanted 
OUNTRY. Cottage within easy reach in fruit-growing district, 20 to 60 Acres of 
main line station for London; 3-4 bed; open land and wood with 3 to 4 Acre lake. 
Co.’s water and light. Modern drainage. With or without a small cottage and near 
Furnished to rent for duration, or purchase road and village. Write, enclosing site plans 
Freehold with or without contents.—Box 539. to—finx 531. 
Dors ET. Wanted to Purchase, House 45-MINUTE al JOURNEY or 
within 20 miles radius of Dorchester; less from LONDO To buy or_ rent, 
5-7 bedrooms; electricity; modernised. With unfurnished House “9 rent Furnished House: 
or without cottage and a little land. 7-8 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Possession early 1944.—Write Box 642. —Box 641. 



















































OUNTRY. GENTLEMAN’S FARM. 
150 Acres. Easy reach of Birmingham, 
Leicester. Coventry, Burton-on-Trent, Derby. 
Dairy and wheat land. Excellent buildings. 
Small Georgian Manor House, completely 
modernised. Bailiff’s house. 2 cottages. Price 
Freehuld £10,500. Vacant possession, or 
owner would continue as tenant at £600 p.a. 
Apply—Goop, Manor Farm, Norton-juxta- 
Twycrass Leicestershire. 
DEVON, NORTH, near several favourite 
resorts, 700 ft. up, exceptionally desirable 
residential farm, 84 acres, mostly rich pasture, 
ge stone- built house, 3 reception, 
bed, bath (h. & c.), walled garden, giass- 
houses, orchards, good buildings, 2 excellent 
cottages. Freehold £8,000. Possession Lady 
Day.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
ERTS. HADLEY GREEN, BARNET. 
Family Residence in a country position 
within 10 miles Central London, with good 
travelling facilities; 9 bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, usual offices. Garages for 
3 cars; tennis lawn; all main services. Price 
£5,500 Freehold with possession.—HARLAND 
AND SON, Barnet, Herts. 
SOMERSET. Just available. Rare oppor- 
tunity. For sale with vacant possession. 
Model Dairy Farm, about 100 acres rich, well- 
watered pasture (some Arable). Attractive 
Period Residence; 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bath (h. and c.), ete. Splendid buildings. 
Main services. All in excellent order. Stock 
at value if required.—A pply sole Selling Agents: 
HARDING & SONS, Land Agents, Frome. 
SUFFOLK, RURAL (Ipswich 13 miles). 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD RESI- 
DENCE (probably Stuart Period), in delight- 
fully timbered a grounds and 
Meadowland of 13 ACRES; very quiet and 
secluded; 3 spacious reception, cloaks, bright 
kitchen with ‘ Esse’? Cooker; 6 bedrooms, 
modern bathroom. Com mpany’s water. 
Excellent outbuildings. REDUCED to 
£3,000 for quick sale, or would let unfurnished 
at £275 p.a. Possession end September.—Full 
details of Woopcock & Son, Country House 
Specialists, Ipswich. 
GUFFOLK-NORFOLK borders, delightful 
Tudor cottage home, 2 good reception, 
3 bed, bath (h. & c.), good outbuildings, 
converted barn forming’ cottage, frontage to 
River Waveney with boating and fishing, 
45 acres, mostly let off. Freehold £3,500.— 
Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 


SHOOTING 


SHOOTING. Wanted not less than 2,000 
acres with reasonable facilities for rearing. 
Within 50 miles of Warwick. Particulars to 
Bi@wooD, 158, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 


























ESTATE AGENTS 





BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gwpvs, 
Maidenhead (Tel 54), Windsor (Tel 78), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 





BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 


COUNTIES, especially concerned 


with the 


Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 





BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 


READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 





DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES.— 


The only complete illustrated 


Register 


(Price 2/6). Selected lists free —RIPPoN, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.L, Exeter. (Est. 1884) 





DEVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 
fessrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries anda long waiting 


list of applicants No sale—No fees. 





AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES —22, Westwood Road, 


Southampton —WALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 


F.A.L. 





LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTH ANTS — 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co, (R. G. 
F.S.L, F.A.1.), "Auctioneers and Estate 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809 ) 





SHROPSHIRE, border counties and 


GREEN, 
Agents, 





North 


Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
oy Agents—HALL WATERIDGE: & OWEN, 


LtpD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 
SUFFOLK AND HASTEN CO" 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY : 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 
SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSE 
INT. To buy or sell a Count 
mae or Cottage in these countic 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Thre¢ 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgam: 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfie! 
(Petersfield 359). : 
GUSSEX AND ADJOINING C 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heat! 
in High Class Residences and Est: 
of which are solely in their hands. 
WEST COUNTRY AND Mi 
Apply Leading Agents : 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & H 














of Shrewsbury. Tel : Shrewsbury 200: ( 





YORKSH tRE and NOR 
COUNTIES. Landed, Resi: 
Agricultural Estates.—BARKER 
LEwis, F.S.1., F.A.1, 4, Pa: 
Leeds 1, (Tel.'23427.) 





INTIES. 


Agents, 
)PER- 


E and 
state, 
consult 
ridges, 
with 
Hants 
TIES. 
cialise 
many 
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Regent 
4304 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





COLCHESTER AND HALSTEAD 


BUCKS 
Between bg mag and Buckingham, convenient In delightful country —S —— within 4 miles of a 


for Main Line Station to London. 
Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale AN ATTRACTIVE ee COUNTRY 


AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
OF CHARACTER | Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


WILTS-GLOS BORDERS 
‘n a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. 


X)ELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF 
COTSWOLD TYPE 


4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
fain electricity and water. Central heating. | 


Model Farmery. | cient 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

1e Property is at present under requisition by the 
War Department. | 

rents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Se | 
Delightful gardens, excellent pasture, in all Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES ; Charming well-matured eigen kitchen garden, orchard, 
| by 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
| For Sale at a Moderate Price. 
| Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(17,156) | (17,362) 





ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 
a quiet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in 
length from a by-road and near to a bus route. 
AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
1 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall. 
reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings, 
ightful matured gardens, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard, paddock, etc., in all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 


SWANAGE (on Sea Front) 


2 HOUSES ADJOINING AND INTER- 


| COMMUNICATING 
Central heating. 


Main electricity and water. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


In all 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. Air Raid Shelter. 


Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. | 


; IDEAL FOR GUEST HOUSE, SMALL HOTEL, 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 


| ETC. 
| 








24 ACRES For Sale Freehold 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD sili aaanin a 
Avents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (0.2876) | Adente: OSBORN & MERCER. , tnapected and highly Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


TO BE LET, £300 p.a. 
OPTION TO BUY AT PRE-WAR PRICE 
OLD-WORLD HOUSE 











HAMPSHIRE 


2 miles Basingstoke. Overlooking two private estates. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
TUDOR WITH GEORGIAN WING (SHOWN IN PICTURE) 





Magnificent position in Surrey. 


Y odernised. Ex- 
pe pee lig e% mile Electric Station. 


cellent order. 9 bed, 2 bath and 1 
bath-dressing room, 3 reception 
rooms. Main water and electric 
light. Fitted basins. Central 
heating. Garage, stabling. 
Cottage (let). 


OLD ENGLISH GARDEN, 
walled kitchen garden and 
paddocks (let at £20 p.a.). 


26 ACRES. FOR SALE 


12 bed, 4 bath, 3 reception 
rooms. Old beams. Main 
services. Fitted basins. 


Centra heating. Garage. 


15 ACRES 


Beautiful grounds, wood and 





. ior ai 
. 4 = _ 
te 














With possession (except land paddock. F 
and cottage). " Pa, : Peli 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C3213) Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.1330) 
«sr samess JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK — 


PLACE, S.W.1 0911 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 
{IN ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY DISTRICTS OF THE COTSWOLDS 


SCRIVENTON, SPELDHURST, KENT | 

3% miles from Tonbridge, 4 miles from Tunbridge Wells. In a most beautiful situation DOWDESWELL MANOR 
in undulating and well-timbered country. | Near Andoversford and about 6 miles from Cheltenham. Dating from Henry VIII and 

Originally a Farmhouse, enlarged on simple and most attractive lines. | scheduled as an Ancient Monument. 

| The House as far as the main 
structure is concerned remains 
| practicaily in its original state, 
and contains one particularly 
rare feature, the original stair- 
case. Standing some 700 ft. 
above sea-level, the situation is 





Lounge sitting room, dining | 
room, small sitting room and 
billiards room (a very fine 
playroom), 8 or 9 bed and | 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. | 
Main electricity and water. 


Also a converted oast house to 
Secondary Residence or Farm- 
house. Lodge and 2 cottages. 
Lovely old-world garden and 
kitchen garden. Farm buildings 
and farm lands (let on short-term 


one of the finest in the Cots- 
wolds. The accommodation is 
most compact and_ easily 
managed The central hall has 
a fine Tudor archway to the 
staircase hall. The dining-room 


tenancy), the whole comprising and morning room are com- 





about noe panelled ; —— some 
completely up-to-date domestic a” 
60 ACRES offices, modern kitchen with Aga cooker; 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, day 


| and night nurseries; 4 bedrooms for maidservants; 4 bathrooms. Central heating, private 

TO BE OFFERED BY AUCTION as a WHOLE or the HOUSE and GROUNDS electric plant, but main current within a mile. Adequate garage accommodation. 
Separately and the remainder in LOTS, EARLY IN OCTOBER (if not sold | 
privately). | 

1 
| 
| 


Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 


Small Farm Buildings and 3 excellent Cottages, area about 25 ACRES. The Agents 
can most confidently recommend this beautiful property which contains all the 
romantic attractions of the age with every comfort and convenience. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 











Kensington 


BROMPTON ROAD, 0152 
-3 


ONDON, 8.W.3. 


al 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


GENTLEMAN’S SUSSEX FARM 
NEARLY 70 ACRES (40 rich grass) 
| HISTORICAL OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
(6 bed, bath, main e.l. and water), bus passes. 
FREEHOLD “LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL,” 
INCLUDING THE EXCELLENT JERSEY ‘HERD 





VERY FINE FARM 


30 miles London 


SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT | 


NEARLY 900 ACRES in four holdings. 


200 ACRES (half rich grass) | PRICE under £17 per acre. 


UNUSUALLY GOOD HOUSE Showing clear return of 4 per cent. net. 


(6 1, 2 baths, main e.l. and water), excellent accredited 

(tings, 2 cottages; near important market, with bus 

pe ing. Highly farmed and in excellent condition. 
£9,000 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


NICE PART OF LINCOLNSHIRE 
£6,650 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. IMPROVING SECURITY 
EARLY POSSESSION 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 








BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1. 





BETWEEN 
PETWORTH AND GODALMING 


In lovely country. Sandy soil. 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE, ‘designed by 

famous architect, set within lovely gardens. 10 beds, 
3 baths, 4 reception. Main services, central heating, etc. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage. FOR SALE WITH 
5 ACRES. Possession after the war. 

Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 





NEAR PUTNEY HEATH 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN 
HOUSE 
Set within lovely gardens of 
AN ACRE AND A QUARTER 
The subject of great expenditure during recent years and 


maintained regardless of cost. Absolutely up to date and 
easy to run. 


3 BATHS, 3 DELIGHTFUL 
TION ROOMS. 

HARD TENNIS COURT, WALLED KITCHEN AND 
FRUIT GARDEN, LARGE GARAGE, COTTAGE. 
THE OWNER IS MOVING TO THE COUNTRY 
AND AN EXCEPTIONAL CHANCE OCCURS 
TO SECURE A VERY CHOICE PLACE AT A 
MOST MODERATE FIGURE. 

Witson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


8 BEDROOMS, RECEP- 


‘Sole Agents : 


Ie 


Grosvenor 
1441 





WEST SUSSEX BORDER 
1 mile Station. 1 hour London 


uy 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED PERIOD HOUSE 
great charm, in magnificent position with lovely vie: s 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception. All main servi 

Palace heating, etc. Garage. horny oe old parcens, y 4 


; and woodla 


OR 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 








ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334. 


16, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


70 miles London. Easy 
Banbury, and Northampton. 


Good hunting 
reach Leamington, 


CHARMING COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
2 miles from station, approached through pleasant front 
garden with attractive wrought iron gates, and containing 
fine oak-beamed lounge hall, cloakroom, h. and c., fine 
oak-beamed lounge, oak-beamed dining hall, serving room, 
kitchen with ** Ideal’’ Cookanheat stove, scullery, h. and c., 
ete.; 6 principal and 2 maids’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; 
main electric light and power, part central heating; good 

water supply. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-WOODED GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
SUMMERHOUSE, KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
ETC. GARAGE FOR 3 AND HUNTER STABLING. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
EARLY POSSESSION. 


country. 
Rugby, 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (C.4253) 


| 


of which about 
| 


| recently 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 





SOMERSETSHIRE 
In the centre of the Taunton Vale Foxhounds. 
9 miles from Taunton. 12 from Yeovil. 
A HIGHLY DESIRABLE RESIDENTIAL, STUD 
OR DAIRY FARM. 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
99 ACRES 
54 is valuable well-watered pasture and 
about 45 arable. 
ATTRACTIVE XVth CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 
modernised and containing 3 large reception | 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, h. and c., | 
kitchen with Aga cooker, and other domestic offices: 
main electric light and water, telephone, part central 
heating; gardens and orchard; good set of farm buildings; 
modern cottage, good repair; excellent hunting. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
POSSESSION LADY DAY. 


30, St. George Street, W.1. 





Woopcocks, (E.2484) | 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
WANTED 


Country HOUSE REQUIRED BY ARINVy 
OFFICER, —s but not isolated, within abou! 
one hour N.W., W. S.W. of London, about 3 b moceptic n 
and 5 to 8 be Pes ha ‘and from 3 to 20 ACRES with 
area? and stabling; cottage if possible. Will pay up to 
about £8,000; possession March. 

** Lt.-Col. L.I.D.S8.,’’ c/o WooDCcOcKS, 30, St. George St., W.| 





WANTED BY LONDON GENTLEMAN for pedigree 
herd of cattle, residential farm of 150 to 200 acres 
in attractive surroundings; really good medium-sized 
house with modern conveniences essential; almost any 
county within, say, 150 miles of London. No immediate 
hurry for possession, and a price in sooping with what is 
required will be paid, up to say £15, 

Write to “Pedigree, 

c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George St.,W.1. 


GENUINE BUYER URGENTLY REQUIRES IN 
DEVON OR DORSET, mixed farm of from 200 to 
400 ACRES up to £15,000; would like possession as soon 
as can be arranged, and will inspect now. 

“O.N.,”’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 











Station Rd. East, 
Oxted, Surrey. 
Oxted 240. 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent 


Sevenoaks 1147-8. 


45, High St., Reigate, 
Surrey. 
Reigate 2938 





ON THE BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE 


ey * EE ; 
“ot oes: 
* ge 


HE RESIDENCE 


A PAIR OF COTTAGES 


RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 413 ACRES. The House of Queen Anne character containing 


19 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
in all413 ACRES. The major part of the estate is let 
PRICE FREEHOLD £17,000. 
Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, 


23, 
Carp & Co., 


4 reception rooms. 
Racket court, Guest Cottage and 5 other cottages, outbuildings, tennis courts, beautiful gardens. 
“for the duration” 
Further particulars of the owner’s joint agents : 
Berkeley Square, London, 


Squash court, swimming pool, 
Farm and woodlands 
and produces about £650 gross per annum. 


(Tel. : 


Excellent offices. 


W.1. Mayfair 6341.) 


(Tel.: 1147.) 


OXTED, |SURREY 
First time in the Market. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, containing 
3 excellent reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, cloakroom and capital domestic offices. 
Entrance lodge and garages. 4 ACRES. Beautiful views. 
One mile from station and shops. 
Apply: F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & Co., Oxted 
(Tel. : Oxted 240), and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. 





125, High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent. 








RAWLENCE & SQUAREY 


4, THE SANCTU ARY, Ww ESTMINSTER ABBEY, S.W. 1 & THE ESTATE OFFICE, KINE TON 


By onder of Lord | Willoughby de Broke. 


Y.M.C.A. HUT, KINETON, WARWICKSHIRE, on OCTOBER 20th, 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
AT THE 


BLOXHAM BARN FARM, CHADSHUNT 


CHADSHUNT FARM 
KINETON FARM 
WALTON FARM, KINETON 


CHURCH HILL FARM, BURTON DASSETT 

HILL FARM, WATERGALL, near FENNY COMPTON 
8 LOTS OF ACCOMMODATION LANDS 

19 LOTS OF HOUSE AND COTTAGE PROPERTY 


For pirticulars apply: Messrs. 


BOODLE HATFIELD & Co., 
Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, 8.W.1.; 


A. R. Pz 
1476 O 31 


I aad 


1 m: 
266 
267 
164 
239 
256 
148 

3 


x3 


NNW2200 4. 


53, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W.1.; Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 4, The 
and The Estate Office, Kineton. 
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5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON, W.1. [ IR I IS & ENSON Established 1875, 


HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS. 600ft. UP ON CHILTERN HILL 


5 miles. from Tring Station. 30 miles from Marble Arch. % mile from village and bus service. . 





A XVith CENTURY HOUSE 


Recently restored and modernised, with every possible 
luxury and convenience. Galleried lounge hall, large 
sitting room, dining room, staff sitting room, 3 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 guests’ rooms, 2 maids’ rooms. 


Companies’ water and electric light. Central heating. 
Cottage, with 5 rooms and bathroom. Stabling and 
2 garages. 


MATURED GROUNDS, with ancient beech trees, 
rock and water gardens, orchard and kitchen garden. 
Excellent riding and walking. 


Private golf course. 
ABOUT 10 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


For further particulars of the above apply: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 3131.) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


Described as ‘‘One of the most beautiful properties of its size in the whole of England.” 


IN A LOVELY PART OF DEVONSHIRE—ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR 


WITH ABOUT 2 MILES OF EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING Central for Moretonhampstead, Okehampton, Exeter and Torquay. 


A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE of about 300 ACRES 
Half pasture and arable and the rest woodland, gorse and heather with first-rate shooting. 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE IN THE TIMBER-FRAMED 
TUDOR STYLE 
BUILT IN 1928 
4 elegant reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 4 or 5 attic bedrooms. Oak panelling and 
floors. Main electricity. Central heating throughout. Running water in principal bedrooms. Entrance 


lodge, 2 other cottages, spacious garage, farmhouse, and buildings. Glorious terraced gardens enjoying, 
as does the house, exquisite views. 


Nowhere could one find a home more perfect in every particular 
and it must be seen to be appreciated. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 











Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 





BERKSHIRE—LITTLE BINFIELD IN A COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


3 miles from Bracknell. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE 


5 bedrooms, bath room, 3 reception rooms, cloak room. Compact domestic offices. 

“Aga” cooker. Bungalow adjoining, reception room, 4 bedrooms, bath room, etc. 

Garage for 3 cars. 3 loose boxes. Saddle a Dog kennels. Attractive garden and MODEL DOMESTIC OFFICES. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 
grounds. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 


8 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 3 BATH ROOMS. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 





BINFIELD GROVE FARM HOUSE, now 2 COTTAGES. Set of buildings. Large 2 GARAGES AND LOOSE BOXES. 
Dutch barn, 3 large loose boxes, saddle room, ete. 
Nos. 1-4, GROVE COTTAGES, total weekly rents £136 10s. per annum. SMALL GARDENS. 2 PADDOCKS. IN ALL ABOUT 


Companies’ water and electric light to houses and cottages. 61, ACRES 


Pasture and arable and woodland, in all about 


44Y, ACRES 


POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE, BUNGALOW AND FARMLANDS THE WHOLE IN PERFECT ORDER. AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
OCCUPATION. 


FREEHOLD £12,000 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN ONE LOT EARLY IN THE COMING 
AUTUMN, UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY a oe a 


Voessrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Auctioneers and Surveyors, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


20, Fl reet, London, E.C.4, of whom detailed particulars may be obtained 
a Goadlets: Wiese ‘Qwynn, Onslow "Soars, 3, All Saints Court, (Tel.: CENtral 9344/5/6/7.) 


8 
Bristol. 











5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 


" STTENHAM COURT RD., W.! C L 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 


VALUATIONS a SURREY 
JRNITURE and EFFECTS ; f = Near Walton Heath Golf Course. 


1ed for Insurance, Probate,etc. —— FOR SALE 


; = os - HIS DELIGHTFUL WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE, having radiators 
FURNITURE SALES = anon ' 4 ; : T in nearly every room, gas and electric points, ete. It stands well back 

° afte, from a quiet lane in a delightful garden of about 1 ACRE. Nice hall, drawing- 
iducted in Town and Country | reer room, dining-room, 4 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, and offices. Fine garage 
: for 2 cars. Pretty lawns, flower gardens, large pond, woodland, etc. Station 





*"PLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON ee = =7 minutes’ walk. Full details of MaPLE & Co. (Regent 4685). 
‘ REET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. ae 
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were JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “ez 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION TO BE LET OR SOLD 


HERTS 


18 miles from London. 5 minutes’ walk from Railway station, yet right in the country. 











TROUT FISHING 4% MILE BOTH BANKS. 


THE HOUSE STANDS HIGH ON TOP OF A HILL 


15 bedrooms (basins h. & c. in principal rooms), 3 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS. 
LODGE AND COTTAGES. EXCELLENT STABLING AND GARAGES. 
LOVELY GARDEN AND WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. CRICKET GROUND. 


ABOUT 25 ACRES 


[nspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (41,281). 


SUSSEX 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
BALNEATH MANOR, NEAR LEWES, SUSSEX 
WITH 1% OR 210 ACRES 


COMFORTABLE AND INTERESTING BRICK, FLINT AND TILED 
MANOR HOUSE 
Facing South. Extensive views to South Downs. 


4 reception rooms, 14 bed and dressing, and 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Council’s 
water. Pretty garden with pond. 


CHAUFFEUR’S AND LODGE COTTAGES. GARAGE FOR 6. SQUASH 
RACQUETS COURT. DAIRYING AND CORN-GROWING FARM (LET). 


40 ACRES OF WOODLANDS. 
The House can easily be reduced in size or divided. 
PRICE £9,000 for 210 ACRES 
FURTHER FARMS, SMALLHOLDINGS, AND WOODS CAN BE HAD. 


For Sale privately or by Auction by: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (Ref. J.H.S.) 








Edinburgh Tel : 9° 
So051-8 C. W. INGRAM, gs. «saies, Eainburgh. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. as ai 3 
— Re ee ee eer (of 32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 
17 miles from Edinburgh. Temporary Address: EFFINGHAM PARK ESTATE OFFICE, COPTHORNE, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. Tel.: Cop. 324/5. 
ON THE PENTLAND HILLS cP onal : iinaiice ca 


TO BE SOLD 
EXCEPTIONAL & BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY KE NT 


Within easy reach of Ashford and Maidstone, in one of the most fertile parts of the County 





AN ATTRACTIVE AND PICTURESQUE 


MANOR HOUSE 
containing 4 reception rooms, domestic offices, 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
TOGETHER WITH THE ADJOINING HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 
HOP AND MIXED FARM 
OF 257 ACRES, WITH 5 COTTAGES 


The FARM BUILDINGS have recently been reconstructed, and the land has been 
The h Paes d built b hitect for hi ti i th well farmed and the whole affords an opportunity of securing an attractive residence 
e house was designed and bui y an architect for his own occupation and the ‘her with a FIRST-CLASS AG aT J DIN “ 1p 
grounds expensively laid out. 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, maid’s room, roan aa ane cane are a rae bana aa ste ewe nae ¢ 
3 bathrooms. Electric Light. Central heating. Cottage. Swimming Pool and many QUOTA > AS . and the FARM is at present showing SUBSTA} 4 

outstanding features. PROFITS 
AREA 120 ACRES 
Grass parks and ornamental woodland. For further particulars apply: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Effingham rk 

A smaller area might be sold with the house. : Estate Office, Copthorne, Crawley, Sussex. 
For further particulars apply to the sole agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.I., 90, Prince: 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Ty 








"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 “ CLIVES,” BOXTED 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams ‘‘ Cornishmen, London’’ Near Colchester on Essex-Suffolk border. In beautiful situation. 


aa GEORGIAN-STYLE co 
£5,000 FREEHOLD. 5 ACRES. RESIDENCE 


ORTH WILTS, on outskirts of village, near foot of DOWNS. 300 feet up. A ‘ a 
N CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in good condition and easy to run. | ee 
Hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. Main electricity, water and drainage. ca aide’ bedrooms. Main electri- 
Telephone. Central heating. 2 garages, extensive stabling. Delightful gardens, ma it and water 
tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, orchard and paddock.—-TRESSIDDER & Co., 77, city 4 
South Audley Street, W.1. (18,359) DELIGHTFUL GARDEN, 


ee es ee ares pe ae a ORCHARD AND 4 PADDOCKS. 


OUR WATERLOO. WEST SURREY. 14 ACRES (mile village, high ground, FREEHOLD 
delightful views, south aspect). FOR SALE, with or without furniture, excellent (with Vacant Possession) 
ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 2 bath, 11 bedrooms (principal wi — nee 
fitted h.c.). Main water and electricity. Telephone. Stabling. Good cottage (let £6,500 ig eaten pagel 
at £164 p.a.). Charming grounds, rhododendrons, azaleas, tennis court, kitchen Full particulars from : 
garden, pasture and woodland. Highly recommended by head agents.—TRESIDDER ull p # £. D. 965) { 
AND CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,999) Cc. M. STANFORD & SON, 23, High Street, Colchester. (Tel. 3165) (Ref. D. j 
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|| ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams : ; and Haslemere 
“Estate, Harrods, London.’’ . 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 — 





—_ 


NORTH DEVON cA | PETERSFIELD AND PORTSMOUTH «2 


On mile from the Coast. Beautiful views. Close to Clovelly. Convenient for village. Half a mile from well-known Golf Course and 3 miles from Market 


own, 


ma 








SMALL GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 


ull, 4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (arranged in two suites) fitted basins, 2 bathrooms. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 














vn electric light, company’s water, modern drainage. Cottage, Stabling, small ;" 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main water and elec- 
Farmery. | tricity. Central heating. Fitted basins in all bedrooms. 
Inexpensive grounds together with pasture, woodland and arable land, in all | Garage for 3. Stable. MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS of about 
40 ACRES. BOUNDED BY A TROUT STREAM 24%, ACRES INCLUDING HARD TENNIS COURT | 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 FREEHOLD £5,000 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) | 


WESTERHAM AND SEVENOAKS «2 | BORDERS OF OXON AND BERKS <3 | 


Much sought-after neighbourhood; about 12 miles Oxford, 14 miles Reading. | 


? 


Amidst undulating country, 500 feet above sea level, convenient for station and 
local buses. 





oan “ 


ae, Tee ts 8 mE 
is 





SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS HOUSE 


Suitable either for private occupation or for commercial purposes or conversion into 
three houses. 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main drainage, electric light, gas, central heating. 


; ; | tARAGE 2 CARS. 
4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main water, drainage GARAGE hs ee : i alas 
and electricity. Central heating. WELL MATURED GARDENS WITH LAWN, ROSE GARDEN, FRUIT TREES. 
Garage for two. Gardens and grounds of about 





IN ALL ABOUT 


4 ACRES | THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE | 

PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 | FOR SALE FREEHOLD | 

HARRODS, LTb., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) | HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) | 
, Lyp., : 

| 


SEVENOAKS = | CUMBERLAND c.3 


Walking distance of the Station. Quiet, retired situation. About 250 feet above sea level, extensive views of the Lakeland Hilis and River Derwent. 








ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 





With 18-inch outside walls and in good structural and decorative repair. QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
si tng ggg em poco Loe eee. — All company’s 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light and main servic es 
TRACTIVE GARDEN with lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen garden, ete., in all Garage. _ Stabling. 
TWO THIRDS OF AN ACRE GARDENS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, ete., in all about 
ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD | 1 ACRE 
EARLY POSSESSION. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REASONABLE PRICE 





{ARRODS, Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. 


E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.T. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.T. 


R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


Situate in the triangle Stafford, Cannock and Wolverhampton. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


OF BRICK AND SLATE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 


complete domestic offices. 


Main electricity. Companies’ gas, 
water and drainage. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. 3 heated green- 


houses. 4 cottages. 


High-walled kitchen garden, orchard, 


grass tennis court, parkland, about 


13 ACRES IN ALL 





BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


5 miles from a Market Town. 


Standing 165 feet above Sea Level. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


16 miles from Bournemouth. 





For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 







4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 


Electric lighting plant. 






THE GROUNDS INCLUDE KITC 
WHOLE EXTENDIN 


9 


yarage. Stabling. 2 Bungalows. 


HEN GARDEN AND GRASSLAND, THE 


G TO AN AREA OF 


ACRES 






PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ABOUT 


COWSHEDS WITH 32 STALLS. OTHER USEFUL BUILDINGS. 
COTTAGE. TITHE £12. 





For particulars apply : 


About 200 yards from main Stafford-Wolverhampton Road. 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 


DORSET 


6 miles from Blandford. 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF 147 ACRES 


TWO MODERNISED RESIDENCES 


having basins in bedrooms, central hevting, “Az.” 
£6,000 has been expended in converting them into two houses. 


THE LANDS ARE BEING WELL FARMED AND ARE IN GOOD HEART AND 
CONDITION. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


THE COTTAGES ARE LET T) 

GOOD TENANTS AND PRODUC» 

A TOTAL OF £28 14s. Od. PE) 
ANNUM. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF TH 
RESIDENCE WILL BE GIVEN 0 
COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASI. 


PRICE FREEHOLD §&5,75: 


ABOUT 15 MINUTES’ WALK FRO? 
THE RESIDENCE IS A SMAL 
FARM OF ABOUT 35 ACRES or 
USEFUL BUILDINGS, LET 
£83 10s. 0d. PER ANNUM. 


PRICE £3,750 FREEHOL) 






11 miles from Dorchester 


with 





cooker, and upon which a sum of 











SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
12 miles from Bourne- SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS 
VERY PROFITABLE PARTLY DEVELOPED BUILDING 


Close to the borders of the New Forest. 


1% miles from the Coast. 


mouth. 





A SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Situated in a good residential district. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 





reception rooms, loggia, kitchen and offices. 


All main services. 2 garages. 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND FRUIT 


1 ACRE 


F 


For further particulars apply : 


AN AREA OF 


WELL-MATURED GARDENS WITH FLOWERING SHRUBS, TENNIS COURT, 
TREES. THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO 


ABOUT 


PRICE £3,100 FREEHOLD 


Ox 


& Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 






















FOR SALE 


FREEHOLD 


Main drainage, water, gas and electricity. Level. Some roads made and sewered. 
Large number of Houses already built and sold. 


ABOUT 300 PLOTS PLUS VALUABLE SHOP SITES AND 


3 GOOD COTTAGES 
PRICE £21,000 FOR THE WHOLE 


USUAL SELLING VALUE ABOUT £120 PER SITE. 
GENUINE BARGAIN. 
Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth, 








ESTATE 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE POST-WAR ACTIVITY. 





























water. 


NICELY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED GROUNDS, EASY TO MAINTAIN, 


For particulars apply : 


WILTSHIRE 


Situated on the edge of a small unspoilt village, 12% miles from Salisbury, 14 miles from Devizes. 





Garage. Splendid stabling. Large barn and other outbuildings. 








20 ACRES 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
(Rates and Tithe about £22 per annum) 





Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
CAREFULLY RESTORED, HAVING LARGE STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS, THE WHOLE IN PERFECT ORDER 


5 principal bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, + attic bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent offices. Main electric light and power. Main 


TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, WALLED-IN KITCHEN 
GARDENS, ORCHARDS AND PASTURE FIELDS, THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN AREA OF ABOUT 



















FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICE 
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4 Proven Sound Investment 


THOSE men who paid themselves the compli- 

ment of buyinga Shanks Mower have cause 
for self-congratulation to-day. Shanks Mowers 
whether Hand or Motor driven are designed 





essentially to give years of service and the 
material and workmanship in each and every one 
are of the highest class. For over a century the 

standard of quality has not varied and when peace . 
is with us again the same standard will be fully 

maintained. Production for the time being is 
suspended. But the day will come when those of 


us not already fortunate in owning a Shanks will 





be able to acquire this finest of mowers. 














KS & SON LIMITED, 66 VICTORIA STREET. LCNDON S.W1 
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TO AUSTIN OWNERS 


@FROM AUSTINS 





Neglected lubrication means needless wear 

for working parts. If replacements become neces- 

‘sary, your car may be off the road for months— 
which won’t help you or the country. Replenish 

engine oil, top up gear box, back axle, and 

grease propeller shaft and steering gear regularly. 

Lubricate all points indicated in your handbook. 

If you haven’t time, ask your Austin dealer. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 
TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE — 4d monthly from your newsagent. 














Under all conditions on pneumatics. The 
strake tread is over the tyre, not on side of 
wheel, maintaining a clean furrow in ploughing. 
) Spiral tread minimises disturbance of soil 
or grassland. Prices including tensioner and 
delivery nearest station. 
7.00x 24 - £14. 

9.00x24 - £16. POBix 36) = £19. 

10.00x 28 - £15.  11.25x 24 - £15.17.6. 

11.25x 28 - £18.12.6. 


KENNEDY & KEMPE 


LONGPARISH, ANDOVER, HANTS. 
*Grams ; 


8.00 x 24 - £14.5.6. 





Phone : Longparish 224 “* Kennedy, Longparish ’’ 













SOLD BY N.A.ALFA. CANTEENS. 
Price W/- & 2/6 PACKETS (PLus Tax) 


Ti DMAS Warp & Sons, LTD. WardoniaWorks, SHEFFIELD.1. 

















The Austin Motor Co, Ltd,, Longbridge, Birmingham 8.0.22 
—_ 



















WINGING THE NIGHT SKY from remote aerials, punctuai to 
the tick, comes the nine o’clock news, bringing the wide 
world into the compass of a small room. But all depends 
in the last analysis upon the faint glow of tiny unconsidered 
filaments, ready to function at the touch of a switch... How 
many million cars, lorries, ’planes, boats arrive safe at 
important journey’s end because Ac plugs are doing every 
day a comparable job of supplying faithfully a vital spark! 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 
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Harlip 


MRS. PETER ADAMS 


Mrs. Adams, wife of Major Peter Adams, R.A., and only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Legh-Jones, of 
41, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, and Lowfields, Hartley Wintney, Hampshire, is a member of the M.T.C, 
Major and Mrs. Adams have two children, a son and a daughter 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London’ 
Telephone : Temple Bar 735! 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be veturned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LiFe should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





THE OPPOSITION TO UTHWATT 


NE intransigent factor has for a 
quarter of a century hindered the 
preparation and blocked the execu- 
tion of all schemes for ordered and 

intelligent development. It is the factor of 
shifting land values resulting from every kind 
of development, good or bad, and involving (so 
long as unfettered private “rights of develop- 
ment”’ continued to exist) a conflict between 
public and private interest. To exorcise this 


bogey and find a practical way out of the 


morass of compensation the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee were appointed. They rejected land 
nationalisation as impracticable as an im- 
mediate measure and useless on that ground 
alone. They proposed as an alternative that 
the rights ef development of all land outside 
built-up areas should be immediately vested in 
the State on payment of fair compensation. 

More than a year ago the Government 
promised to consider this plan immediately. It 
has not yet been adopted, and no reasons for 
rejecting it or for delay in acting on it have 
been advanced. But it has been obvious that 
opposition has been growing both from those 
who are pledged to nationalisation and from 
those who consider that their freedom to profit 
from land values was being threatened. 
Now we have the General Manager of the 
Halifax Building Society, Mr. David Smith, 
urging that the building societies ‘‘should lose 
no time in linking up with every interest that 
feels itself threatened by the Uthwatt Report”’ 
in order to “oppose it tooth and nail.’’ This 
public appeal from reason to organised self- 
interest would be less important than it is 
were it not that time is of the essence of the 
transaction. The Government’s warning of two 
years ago that when land is acquired by local 
authorities after the war the price will be based 
on pre-war values has not availed to stop the 
activities of land speculators or even the 
buying up of bombed sites. It seems evident 
that many interested persons are not only 
profiting by the Government’s delay but 
gambling on its inability to carry out in time 
the solemn promise given early in the war that 
the sabotaging of post-war reconstruction would 
never be tolerated. 

It seems difficult to believe that the inter- 
ests of the building societies, which are admit- 
tedly engaged in a work of indispensable 
national service, are identified in any way with 
the profits of land speculation or that their 
claims and those of their clients cannot be 
satisfied by fair compensation for development 
rights, even though they afterwards become 
tenants of the State. Indeed, Mr. Smith said 
elsewhere in his speech that ‘‘ planning is essen- 
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tial’’—but only, apparently, for others. Nor 
does there seem much substance in the con- 
tention that the public will never be content 
to buy properties “which could never be 
acquired in fee simple.’’ What the public as 
a whole is vitally concerned about is that 
while the supposedly non-contentious pro- 
posals of the Uthwatt Committee are being 
“fought tooth and nail’’ the basis of all post- 
war reconstruction is being undermined. Inci- 
dentally, does it not seem most likely that if 
the Uthwatt compromise is abandoned or goes 
by default the alternative will be that very 
nationalisation which its authors rejected 
primarily on grounds of urgency and of the need 
for avoiding political dissension ? 


“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN” 


HE impression to the effect that public 
schools are the most democratic institu- 
tions we have, gained recently by the party of 
Labour M.P.s who ventured into those nests of 
privilege and snobbery, is in striking contrast 
to the dogmatic assertion of the Workers’ 
Educational Association : 
The position of the public schools is anoma- 
lous in a modern democratic society. No real 
parallel is to be found in other democracies. 
This astigmatic view ignores many other 
respects in which Britain affords no parallel to 
other democracies, notably that this small 
island, with its limited population, occupies the 
position that it does in the world to-day. And 
to what other democracies do Englishmen wish 
to become parallel? The whole controversy 
over the public schools is of vital importance 
because it seeks to replace training for quality 
by training for quantity; to fetter education 
with the same fatal doctrine of the pace of the 
slowest which weighs down industry and is 
clogging the lower grades of the Civil Service. 
As to the ‘“‘anomaly,”’ it may be felt that there 
is more of true democracy in the public schools’ 
insistence on service, with each boy successively 
fag and fagmaster, than in their opponents’ 
insistent harping on rights. To better himself 
is the instinct and right of mankind; to give 
his children a better education is the mainspring 
of man’s endeavour in middle life, indeed the 
motive power of civilisation. The Headmasters’ 
Conference, while advocating extension of 
boarding-school facilities and ideals indefinitely, 
stoutly refuses to countenance retrogression. 
“We will not,”’ they resolved, “sacrifice existing 
standards; we will never, in any circumstances, 
abandon or imperil the Christian spirit and 
tradition that we have inherited.”’ 


o 


THE WHEATFIELD 


ERE is a field of wheat, 
And I lean on the gate 
Watching the golden river 
Whirl in a golden spate; 
And the sun beats on us together 
Till I and the moving wheat 
Seem bound in some strange fate : 
Life will go on for ever, 
I and the field must wait 
A spring on the heel of winter 
Beyond the harvest gate. 
PHOEBE HESKETH, 


ACCESS TO HILL COUNTRY 


‘IR NORMAN BIRKETT’S protest against 
some of the terms of the Water Under- 
takings Bill shows once more the need for 
constant vigilance in the Parliamentary scrutiny 
not only of Ministerial Orders but of Bills 
authorising them. When in the past our great 
municipal corporations have acquired large 
tracts of the countryside for the feeding of their 
reservoirs, statutory rights of public access 
have been given in the Acts concerned to most 
of the large areas of common lands which have 
thus passed into municipal ownership. Birming- 
ham’s “water area’”’ in Wales for instance 
includes 50 square miles of such lands, and it is 
on the basis of such preservation by statute 
of the customary access formerly enjoyed to 
these commons that our most practical hopes 
of really substantial National Parks and Green 
Belts for the future are built. The Bill now 
before Parliament, which in the guise of a 
purely consolidating measure might well escape 
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careful scrutiny, gives the Minister of Health 
power to vary and amend all or any of these 
Acts for the impounding of water, with the 
result that the public rights of access in all these 
cases lose their statutory protection. The Bij) 
also empowers reservoir owners and makers to 
purchase commons by agreement. In such 
cases they will automatically acquire powers 
under other Acts to extinguish the commoners’ 
rights by compulsion. To such a process there 
would be no Parliamentary check and no oppor- 
tunity for public opposition, a state of a‘fairs 
most undesirable in days like these. No 
doubt the Government will make the si rple 
amendments Sir Norman Birkett sug ‘ests 
without grudging protest, but the public wes 
both him and the Standing Committee for 
National Parks its gratitude for this very ti rely 
exhibition of vigilance. : 


KEEN YOUNG FARMERS 


HE most unobservant person, trav: ing 
through England just now, cannot f: | to 
notice the transformation that has come >ver 
the countryside under the stimulus of y, w— 
the bulging barns, the fat stacks, the dr: ned 
streams, the reclaimed acres, the new patch. ‘ork 
of colours that intensive cultivation has pa’ ited 
in place of the once too-uniform green. I has 
been a mighty achievement, for which the 
country owes a deep debt to the organ sing 
ability of Mr. Hudson and his colleagues at the 
Ministry. But our gratitude is due in even 
greater degree to the farmer, who has worked 
early and late, very often short of labour, short 
of equipment, short of fertilisers and feeding- 
stuffs, harassed by a multitude of new regula- 
tions, to bring about the miracle. Indeed, we 
are producing not only a new conception of 
farming but a new type of farmer. This was the 
dominant impression left on at least one ob- 
server by a recent tour of a corner of Shropshire. 
It is a county that is not often in the news— 
though there are few more beautiful parts of 
England—and it may be that what is being 
done there in these strenuous days is not 
exceptional. Nevertheless it was impressive to 
meet one farmer after another, young, keen, 
scientific-minded, and thoroughly on top of his 
job, who understood not only his own responsi- 
bilities but also his wider responsibility to the 
community, and above all was ever ready to 
help his neighbour with his skill and machinery, 
The one-time insularity of the English farmer, 
which so often meant ignorance and inefficiency, 
seems to have gone for ever. For that state of 
affairs, bright with promise, we have to thank 
men like Captain Foster, chairman of the 
Shropshire W.A.E.C., whose tact, wide experi- 
ence, and selfless devotion to the national 
interest have overcome every obstacle and are 
a shining example to us all 


OVER-COACHING 


HAT great West Indian cricketer, Leary 

Constantine, has been lately through an 
unhappy experience at a London hotel. It is 
pleasant now to find him talking about cricket, 
as he has been doing to a Manchester audience, 
and talking what will sound to most people 
extremely good sense. He thinks that cricket 
in England is in danger of becoming over- 
civilised and young players in danger of being 
over-coached. In this last sentiment he « ‘early 
agrees with much of what Mr. E. H. D. »vwell 
said in a recent article in Country Liry. Mr. 
Constantine quoted a.saying of his {: ‘er’s, 
himself a fine cricketer: “Give a youngster 
the fundamentals of the game and lc. him 
develop his own cricket.’’ That is th way 
in which most great game players hay een 
produced. By imitation and elementary <ach- 
ing they have acquired certain first pr: -iples 
but they have not been cast laborio. y 
one mould or had their inborn strokes c ched 
out of them. There is much good sense : the 
dictum of an amateur ex-champion t the 
way to learn golf is to play it first an ‘hink 
about it afterwards. Certainly there ould 
be no better illustration of Mr. Const ines 
beliefs than his own game, which is ess ‘tially 
natural and original and can never ha * been 
trammelled by too many “Don'ts.” —1yone 
who has watched him in a dazzling m: 0d has 
the more reason to be thankful. 
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H. J. Squires 


THE ROAD TO THE SEA: CADGEWITH, NEAR THE LIZARD, CORNWALL 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N this corner of the British Isles the 

farmers have a saying with regard to their 

barley crops that the only reliable way 

of arriving at the right time for cutting 
the corn is go down to the field and look at it, 
decide that it is fit for the reaper and binder, 
and then put off the work for a week or more. 
\t least half a dozen farmers have told me this, 
and I decided there must be something in it. 
therefore | went through the formula with my 
barley field most carefully: I looked at the crop 
and told myself that the corn was ripe enough 
to cut, and, having done this, I refused flatly 
to believe it and left it for another 10 days. 
\pparently my first surmise was correct, and 
|should not have been so sceptical, for when the 
barley was reaped something like 33} per cent. 
snapped off 3 ins. below the top, and the ears 
remain on the ground where no rake will touch 
them. There is nothing for it therefore but to 
order out a fatigue party from the hens, which 
is no bad thing seeing that every poultry expert 
in the country is telling us in his articles that 


young pullets coming on to lay and hens begin- 
ting t» moult should be given a corn ration. 
Seeing that all we draw in the way of rations 
is that very queer ‘‘balancer’’ meal I cannot 
see hc » anyone, except unsuccessful barley 
farmer like myself, can do it. 
* * 
* 
M <nowledge of barley-growing in this 
untry is not very extensive, and the 
*xperi ce of this cereal which I obtained in 
Libys d Sinai is on the whole not of very 
great ue here. In those countries it is not 
only weather and state of the soil which 
have be taken into consideration, but also 
j them ments of the tax collector who assesses 
the v of a crop while standing in the field. 
this : er factor is of far more importance than 
Suitab weather conditions, and the thing to be 
aimec .1t above all others is a very early crop 
— ‘an. be reaped a week or so before the 
gener: 


harvest, and before the tax assessor 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


arrives on the scene. After this it is compara- 
tively simple, as all one has to do is to affirm 
on oath that the crop was a total failure, and 
obtain the services (at five piastres a time) of a 
variety of credible eye-witnesses will 
corroborate one’s statement. 

One way and another the farming of cereal 
land is a far more intricate business in the 
Middle East than it is here, though nowadays, 
with the vast increase in the number of officials, 
and the returns they send out, we are levelling 
things up, and it may be helpful in the future 
to learn something from the Beduin cultivator. 


who 


¥* * 
* 

T is only of more or less recent years that I 
have noticed the small mirages, like sheets 

of glistening water, which one sees on our 
motor roads in warm weather, and presumably 
it was not until tarring of roads became general 
that the right atmospheric conditions were 
created for this manifestation to appear. One 
connects mirages usually with blazing sun, but 
in this country they may be more in evidence 
on an overcast day provided the temperature 
is moderately high, and another peculiarity 
about them is that they are far commoner in the 
autumn than on hot days in the early part of 
the year. A mirage is caused, I believe, through 
looking at a middle-distance object over slightly 
higher ground from which hot air is rising, and 
this hot air magnifies and distorts that which 
lies beyond. To verify this I looked up Mirages 
in my Encyclopedia, but in my edition the 


account of them is written in such highly 


technical language that I could not understand 
a word of it. 


N the high desert of Libya and Cyrenaica 
mirages are constantly to be seen, and vary 
from the traveller’s story type of the city by 
the lake with its turrets and minarets, set in 
palm trees, to the purely fantastic when all one 
sees of an approaching armoured car a quarter 
of a mile away is the berets of the men in the 
turret floating in the air like vultures a hundred 
feet above the surface of the desert. Later the 
car or tank may appear suspended high up in 
the air, and elongated so as to look like a factory 
chimney, until suddenly all these fanciful dis- 
tortions vanish and a quite ordinary vehicle 
manned by quite ordinary men comes into view 
a hundred yards away. | should imagine thata 
battle with hostile tanks in these conditions 
must be an extremely worrying business, and 
my sympathies are, or were, with our gunners 
who were charged with the task of identifying 
enemy tanks which changed their shape every 
second. 
* * 
* 

HE Sinai desert does not lend itself to 
mirages on the same scale as those of 
Libya, but we had one very remarkable effort 
which was a regular feature, whatever the 
weather, on a wide clay pan just west of the 
Pass of Akaba. The desert here is some 2,500 
ft. above the level of the sea, and at the pass it 
falls away in crags and cliffs to the deep Dead 
Sea depression immediately below, with the 
mountains of Edom rising in a long serrated 

purple ridge beyond. 

As one came along the car track towards the 
pass at some 50 miles an hour on the excellent 
flat going the dun-coloured desert with its 
distant range of mountains would disappear in 
a flash, and in its place one would see a big 
bright blue lake with a very fine feudal city, 
population at least 20,000, standing on the far 
bank. It was the typical child’s story-book city 
of the days of kings, captive princesses, gallant 
princes and dragons, with battlemented walls, 
church spires and towers set in orchards and 
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dense palm groves—a marvellous and highly 
imaginative creation to arrive at from a few 
rocks and scrub bushes, and no water at all! 
Then in a flash, as one neared the shore, the 
lake would dry up, the city vanish, and all one 
saw in its place was a flat yellow plain, a most 
insignificant police post on the far side, and a 
range of toothy barren mountains beyond. 
* ” * 

T was our custom wnen on patrol to go as 
I fast as we could on reaching the plain in 
the hope that we could get into the city before it 
vanished, in much the same way as one hurried 
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when ona motor tour to reach the neighbouring 
town before the hotels closed. One day, when I 
was stepping on the accelerator and doing 
55 m.p.h., the lake did not dry up according to 
custom, but remained looking very wet indeed, 
for a violent local cloudburst had covered the 
whole clay pan with some six inches of water. 
I managed to turn off at the very brink and 
just escape the flood without upsetting the 
car, but the two cars behind, with their 
Sudanese drivers carried away by excitement, 
went roaring into it, raising columns of spray 
20 ft. high until with choked carburettors 
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they stopped in the middle of a very real lake. 

The sequel to this was a very queer coincj- 
dence. I imagined that we must be the first people 
in the world to reverse the usual procedure and 
mistake a lake of water for a mirage, instead 
of a mirage for a lake of water; but I was 
wrong. When we got in from the patrol | 
opened up Punch which had just arrived in the 
mail from home, and the first picture I looked 
at was one of a car standing in 2 ft. of water 
by a palm tree with the occupants on the -oof 
and the legend beneath : ‘‘So it wasn’tam ‘age 
after all!” 


A MONTAGU’S HARRIERS’ NURSERY 


BUXTON = Photographs by ERIC J. HOSKING 


By ANTHONY 


LETTER of mine in Country LIFE 

of July 9 related how I watched the 

hatching of a Montagu’s harrier chick 

and saw it fed on raw meat exactly 
20 minutes after it was hatched. In giving a 
further account of these particular birds, I must 
confess that my part in the business has been 
rather that of a family butler, who ushers in 
the guests and leaves them to be entertained 
by their host and hostess, but, as butlers often 
do, I know something about the family. 

In 1942 a single cock arrived with two 
wives (unusual and possibly improper, but I 
have known one similar case in Suffolk). The 
hens nested about 800 yards apart on my 
marshes: each laid three all of which 
hatched, and only one of the six chicks died. 
One hen was rather dark and the other very 
yellow. Mr. Hosking secured some beautiful 
photographs of the dark hen and I filmed the 
yellow hen at long distance with her husband 
in the air, a proceeding which she showed no 
signs of resenting. 


2 OOS 
eges, 


In May last apparently the same cock and 
certainly the same yellow hen returned and 
decided to nest in the marsh that had been 
occupied by the dark hen in 1942. There was 
a certain amount of backchat with a pair of 
marsh-harriers which were nesting about 500 
yards away, but a Montagu, being a much 
better performer in the air, can always score off 




















THE HEN WATCHES THE COCK AS HE FLIES AWAY 
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its heavier cousin, and the newcomers got , 
their way. ys 
By chance we had already erected a look. | 
out in a tree exactly opposite to and only | 
300 yards from the Montagu’s harriers’ chosen 
ground, so that it was possible to get a perfect | 
view over the top of the reeds and sedge of the | 
birds at their courting, where they show | 
at their best. They were perpetually floating § 
about over the area, obviously trying to decide 
exactly where the nest should be, but beh; ving § 
as if they had nothing whatever to do ar] al| 
the day in which to do it. Now and the: the | 
cock would go off but soon return, gene-ally 
with some very small object which he p: ssed | 
to the hen in the air in the approved : -yle, | 
thrusting out the foot containing the prey ‘hen | 
she was in the correct position, just below and 
just downwind of him, then releasing the >rey 
(or whatever the object was) for her to « itch 
with one foot as it fell through the air. I ave | 
never been able to discover what these © yal! 
round objects passed by harriers at cou ‘ting 
time are: they may be the heads of | nall 
birds or they may be love tokens and no ing 
to do with food at all. ; 

There was also much aerial flirtation, the 
cock sidling up and the hen pushing him © way 
with her foot in the air, but taking care n°+ to 
push too hard or to fly too far. Then cam> the 
decision—the nest shall be here—and uch 
carrying of single bits of material by both birds, | 
but never a proper bundle, as though they | 
thought it all such fun that it would be a pity 
to finish the job too quickly. 5 

The first egg was laid on May 22 (and four 
others followed): that egg hatched in my 
presence on June 20 at 4.50 p.m. and the chick 
received its first feed at 5.10 p.m. Mr. Eric 
Hosking found a second chick hatched at | 
10.30a.m. on June 21; a third hatched on 
June 23, and the fourth egg was chipped on 
June 24, but did not hatch until June 28, and 
the chick survived only one day. The fifth egg 
was chipped on June 28 but never hatched, 
Mr. Hosking, who occupied the hide at the time, 
thinks that the slow hatching of the fourth egg 
and the non-hatching of the last egg were due to 
the hen not brooding properly, because she 
spent all her time shielding the three young 
from the strong rays of the sun. 

The chick that was hatched on June 20 
took its first flight of over 50 yards on July 20, 
a few minutes after a ring had been attached 
to one of its legs. A week before the hatch a 
hide that had already been built in the neigh- 
bourhood was erected close to the nest, and 
my friend of 1942, being much addicted 

" to hides, saw no objection; in fact, the 
only thing I have against her is that she 
will sit on them; which is no use to 
their human occupants, for, although 
they can hear her toes scratching on the 
roof, they can see nothing. Her young 
family have copied the trick. 

Since the hatch that hide has 
been in frequent demand and occupation 
and we ought really to have kept a 
visitors’ book in it: Mr. H. F. Witherby, 
Mr. Eric Hosking, Mr. Ian Thomson, 
Miss I. B. King and her pupils, Miss 
Frances Pitt, Mr. —. Lack and others, 
have all paid their court, but Mr. 
Hosking has been the most regular 
attendant, spending in all 100 ho :rs in 
the hide. From his superb photographs, 

I have with great difficulty s lected 
eight. 

In all that time he saw the © ock at 
the nest only on three occasion), but 
Mr. Ian Thomson had the ho: jur ol 
three visits from him in one da. Mr. 
Hosking tells me that most the 
prey brought to the nest in tl varly 
stages consisted of voung meadov ipits, 
of which we can provide an less 
supply, but this changed later t- oung 
partridges, of which as they mn 
Norfolk, ‘“‘there’s siveral t’yairé r as 
others less prone to underst ment 
would put it, “this is a vi good 
partridge year.”’ 

I must try to supplem the 
portraits by some account the 
characteristics of the individu — bird. 


MAKING SHADE FOR HER CHICKS The hen, as shown by her dirk eye, 
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was a young bird, I think under five years old. Her 
colour was a mixture of brown and yellow with the 
jat'er predominating on her under parts. Her most 
eff: tive features were her ear coverts, whole 
col ured and a warm brown, and her rich yellow 
str .ed plus-fours. She was a very calm bird, becoming 
us: | to every sort of noise from the hide, and was 
qu k to recognise her acquaintances, but she had 
str nge objections to some of their actions. For 
ins ance, she expostulated with the keeper, Mr. G. 
Cr ss, for walking along a bank on the other side 
of .er nest from his normal approach: as soon as 
he was back on his usual path all remonstrance 

-d. She swore at me for putting my hand out of 

hide, but when it was withdrawn, visited the nest, 

ugh she must have known that I was there. 

Even among Montagu’s harriers she was lovely, 

everybody liked her. On one occasion I saw 

bring to her oldest chick, just before it flew, 
in one foot and in the other a short strong stick 

h reminded me of the article with which army 

ers are wont to smite their legs in order to extract 

is of wisdom to address to their men. The chick 
pi <ed up the stick but tossed it away in disgust and 
ta: <led the prey. 

Most cock Montagu’s harriers, on the few 
oc ‘sions when they visit the nursery, seem pre- 
oc apied in seeing that their offspring shall not soil ° 
th ir pink and white plus-fours, dance excitedly 
about and leave again as soon as possible, but 
thre are exceptions of more domestic-minded 
bir is. I even knew one who sometimes doled out 
fool quietly to the young just like the hen, and 
they all seem to get excited about the hatch. The 
bird here portrayed chuckled with glee when the first 
chick appeared, paid an occasional visit while the 
young family were growing, and came more fre- 
quently just before they left the nest. He had a 
yellow eye and was therefore presumably older than 
the hen, but had not acquired the gull-like paleness 
of plumage which only comes with complete maturity. 
Some Montagu’s harriers make meadow-pipits and 
larks their main prey, others leverets, young rabbits 
or mice, and others young partridges. This bird 
obviously preferred young partridges. 

Miss Frances Pitt, who had been asked to com- 
plete a Norfolk film, put in a day at the hide. Not 
long after she was installed the cock alighted without 
warning on the nest and Miss Pitt gasped at the grey 
apparition but forgot all about the camera. I 
sympathise—cock Montagu’s harriers with yellow 
eyes at 10 ft. are very upsetting. 

Disappointed at his reception the gentleman retired 
but later returned to complete an early Victorian 
family group. This time Miss Pitt remembered the 
camera and the colour film reeled in bright sunlight 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Between 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. on that day prey was brought on eight 
occasions, on seven by the hen and one by the cock, and 
Miss Pitt believes it was young partridge every time. NURSERY DINNER 

I can claim that 
these birds have given 
pleasure to a number of 
people besides myself 
and that despite some 
strange experiences and 
unwonted publicity they 
have passed a happy 
summer, enjoyed grand 
sport (which I should be 
the last to grudge) and 
reared a healthy family. 


ight) WING 
EXERCISES 
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PROBLEM OF THE DRESSER FEET 


HAVE searched many books on ceramics 

but can find no reference to those curious 

pieces of pottery which I will call dresser 

feet, though there is little doubt that they 
were made in quantities towards the end of the 
eighteenth and in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

What they were called by the trade is 
unknown to me, but dresser feet describes them 
if I am correct in my idea of their use. The 
ground-floor rooms of the houses of that period 
were, as a rule, stone flagged; floors required 
regular washing with mop and pail. It is easy 
to imagine the effect of the water on the bases 
of heavy furniture such as the dresser; all 
polish removed from the wood, and even the 
colour bleached by contact with the recurring 
tides of soapy water. That same mop is pro- 
bably responsible for the fact that most of the 
“dresser feet’’ are damaged at a |certain 
height—the noses of the masks, for instance. 

Perhaps the dresser was not the piece of 
furniture for which these elevators were re- 
quired, as most of the dressers of the period 
were fitted with square feet, the corner posts 
being extended for the purpose; but other 
heavy furniture may not have been so provided, 
and the damp floors necessitated what some 
potter’s genius supplied. 

There were several shapes in use, the 
simplest being a plain moulded disc of con- 
centric rings (Fig. 1). Quite a number were 
more elaborate, consisting of a sort of solid 
mask representing some celebrity, or a design, 
the result of the potter’s taste or fancy. 

At the back of, and about half way down, 
the mask, a shelf projected for the purpose of 
supporting the article of furniture, the base of 
both shelf and mask joining in a hollow circle, 
necessarily thick and clumsy, in order to sustain 
the weight. When placed in position, the mask 
would project above the edge of the dresser, 
in contrast to the dark oak. 

The set already mentioned is of slip ware, 
2, ins.in height. The unglazed base shows that 
the pieces were made of a red clay, and the 
brownish yellow slip is mottled, almost like 
tiger ware. The glaze is thick and rather sticky 
looking. This set was bought from a basket 
outside an antique shop, to which was attached 
a ticket: ‘“‘Any of these articles at Id. each.”’ 

A clue to the period of production is 
afforded by a pair (Fig. 2) owned by Mr. 
Allman—the only marked specimens I have 
ever seen or found recorded. This pair consists 
of lions’ heads in a brilliant green glaze, and 
the mark is scratched deeply in the paste on 
the back of the projection—Newton, 1823. 

The name of Newton does not appear in 
Chaffers’s Marks and Monograms, but Mr. 
Jewitt has something to say about him in his 
Ceramic Art of Great Britain. Writing about the 


(Left) 
(Centre and Right) 4.-REMINISCENT OF THE DWARFS IN SNOW WHITE 


By H. BOSWELL LANCASTER 





(Left) 1—SLIP-WARE SUPPORT OF THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(Right) 2—A RARE PAIR IN GREEN 


Don Pottery, which he states was started in a 
very small way about 1790, by one of the Greens 
of Leeds, he states: ‘“‘At this time a person 
named Newton, father to the more than octo- 
genarian from whom, some years ago, I picked 
up many scraps of the information I record, had 
an enamel kiln at the back of his house at 
Swinton where he used to burn such wares as 
he decorated. To this man, for the first twelve 
months, Green, of the Don Pottery, brought his 
pattern pieces to be fired, as he prepared them.”’ 

As the word used is ‘‘decorated,’’ not 
““manufactured,’’ it is possible that these were 
moulded by the ‘Don Pottery and coloured, 
glazed and marked by Newton. 

A single specimen (Fig. 3) I bought recently, 
though unmarked and undated, can be assigned 
to the period of Enoch Wood or Wood and 
Caldwell, as it has all the characteristics of their 
wares. It is 3% ins. in height, the back and 
supporting base in a reddish brown, with a 
narrow green band below the figurehead. The 
sides and lower edge have a _ conventional 
decoration in black on a white ground. The 
neck of the mask shows the black stock and 
high red collar of a military uniform, and the 
face is intended, I believe, to represent the 
Emperor Alexander I of Russia. 

A bust of this potentate in our collection 
bears the following on a round medallion on the 
back: ‘‘Alexander, Aet. 35. Moscow burnt 
Europe preserved. 1812’; also on a tablet: 
“Wood & Caldwell, Burslem, Staffordshire.’’ 
This bust shows a similar black stock and high 
red collar. Enoch Wood took James Caldwell 
into partnership in 1790, and the business was 
carried on in their joint names until 1818. 

A complete set of four reminds one of Walt 
Disney’s Snow White, for the faces might easily 
represent four of the Seven Dwarfs. Two of 
these are shown in Fig. 4. There is very little 
colour about them; only a brilliant green on 





3.—PROBABLY THE FACE OF ALEXANDER I OF RUSSIA 


GLAZE MARKED “ NEWTON, 1823” 


the base, the grey beards, black caps and __igh 
complexions. The nearest resemblance to any 
well-known character is perhaps to John K “ox, 

I have called these curious little pieces 
dresser feet, but they could be used for any 
piece of furniture which rested on the fioor. 
Dressers, I understand, were in use for years 
before these pottery supports were made, so it 
is difficult to conjecture why and how they came 
into use. Possibly the glass cups still sometimes 
used for the feet of pianos are an adaptation 
suggested by the pottery stands. 





[The effect on furniture of standing on damp 
tile floors had earlier produced, notably in 
Holland, the device sometimes termed the “bun 
foot.’’ Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century this form of foot was often incorporated 
into the design of English walnut pieces such as 
tallboys and chests of drawers. Originally the 
““buns’’ were probably shaped blocks of wood, 
predecessors of these pottery feet. 

Mr. Bernard Rackham, whom we have 
consulted on some of the questions raised, 
writes : 

“The theory that the specimen with the 
name Newton scratched in the paste was made 
at the Don Pottery and then sent to Newton 
to be fired does not seem to hold, at least as 
stated by Jewitt and accepted by Mr. Lan- 
caster; the implication apparently being that 
the wares were thrown or moulded at the Don 
Pottery and then taken to Newton, unfired; 
but Newton’s kiln is stated to have been an 
enamel kiln and would have been inadequate 
for the firing of the biscuit, or even of the glaze; 
it could only have been used for firing the 
enamel-colours painted over an already fired 
glaze. The only possible explanation along these 
lines would be that, when this piece was made, 
it was before firing marked with Newton’s name 
to show that, when glazed, it was to be sent 
to him for painting or coating with enamel 
colour and firing in his ‘muffle.’ But this is a 
most unlikely proceeding, and moreover, {rom 
the photograph, the green ‘enamel’ on the ‘ions 
looks to me like a fluid, transparent lead glaze 
(stained with copper). 

“There may, of course, be some conne stion 
between these pieces marked Newton anc the 
Don Pottery. The Newton in question my be 
the same man, and he may have been emp »yed 
in a general capacity at the Pottery; o. the 
things may have been made for him, i his 
presence, as is commonly done for visitc » to 
Wedgwood’s works, who are invited to sc tch 
their names under the pieces thrown for + em. 
Such a connection gains some support fror the 
fact that a furniture-support of the same © /€!, 
with a moulded face on it and a transp ent 
‘Rockingham’ brown glaze, from the neigh I~ 

ing pottery at Swinton, the Rockingham \ *ks 
of Brameld, is, to the best of my recolle: 1, 
in the collection of pottery transferred ir. 701 
from the Jermyn Street Museum of Pra ‘cal 
Geology to the Victoria and Albert. Is not 
possible that the bearded heads are de ived 
from the figures and busts of Ne} tune 
made by Ralph and Enoch Wood or helt 
imitators?’’—Ep.] 
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A HABIT OF FOX-TERRIERS 


By E. @ SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


“4OR many years I have had a habit- of 

| fox-terriers. I am aware that this way 

‘ of putting it would seem to imply a 
considerable number, as one speaks of a 

co y of partridge, or a stand of plover, or (with 
so: > effort of culture) a pride of lions. 1 do not 
de » that I find the phrase a pride of fox- 
te ers suitable to so arrogant and self-assertive 
ai mpany of small dogs as, in varying numbers, 
ar for many years, I have habitually possessed. 

Three is perhaps the perfect number for 
w  tImayspeak of as a Habit of Dogs—a habit 

t! has for long been mine—and for some years 
I yvned a small family party of three fox- 
tiers, a mother, her daughter, and her sister. 
I. .0ow not why, but, for some obscure psycho- 
lc cal reason, while two little dogs excite no 
er .usiasm, the sight of three little white 
c: tures, yoked in Russian troika fashion three 
a east, moving in sweet accord on a single 
le i, can fill the most insensitive observer with 
a: admiration that has sometimes surprised me. 

I have once taken these three on the long 
jo rney from Ireland to England, and although 
I, personally, found the effort something of a 
st ain, their social successes made it feel worth 
wi ile. The ticket office beamed upon them and 
ne rly forgot to charge me for their tickets. 
The porters failed to exact their fees and stood 
at gaze. The very guard hesitated to interfere 
as I steered my troika-harnessed trio to the 
entrance of what appeared to be an empty 
carriage, but he warned me in a conspiratorial 
whisper : 

‘“‘There’s a lady in it—ye must ask her 

But she was a right-thinking lady. She 
looked at the three and at me, and said with 
empressement : 

“T should be honoured !”’ . 

So, in all love, we proceeded to Dublin. 
On English railways the troika was treated with 
a similar indulgence. On London pavements 
people stood aside, as if for royalty. In Twicken- 
ham one summer day, a butcher’s boy, trund- 
ling his grim barrow-load, dropped the handles 
and went down on his knees—even as young 
Paris may have knelt, worshipping, when 
‘Goddesses three to Ida went’’—and murmured 
in adoration ‘‘ Naice little fices !”’ 

That was the feeling they invariably evoked. 
Now, they have preceded me, to join the throng 
of small white ladies that, I know, awaits me 
on the farther side of the Border. I have loved 
and lost four and a half couple of them, and as 
each little life ended its meagre span of some- 
thing less than fifteen years, I have felt how 
much charm, affection and faithfulness would 
be wasted if such lives as these knew no future. 
For me the Fields of Paradise would be lone- 
some and empty if I found myself there without 
a little white dog or two at my heels. 

Perhaps I should have begun by saying 
that my personal dogs have ever—with but two 
very small exceptions—been fox-terriers, small, 
smooth and female. (I conform to the general 
practice of withholding the official title of the 
ladies. For my own part I prefer its simplicity, 
but I recognise that it is chiefly conferred as 
it were professionally, in veterinary manuals, 
in kennels of hounds, or in the catalogues of 
dog-shows). 

In considering the relations between dogs 
ourselves, I feel that it must be allowed 
we have done dogs a wrong in inflicting 

1 them a human conscience, a perfectly 
icial sensitiveness, that condemns nearly all 
‘natural tastes and wishes, even though— 
again I am reminded of human consciences 
sometimes fails to interfere. For example, 
creature that may be called the natural 
which (if we are to believe what we are 
has been evolved from a wolf-cub, is by 

a and heredity accustomed to select the 
mest and softest resting-place within reach. 
Master’s bed obviously meets these require- 
its, and inherent good sense insists that so 
‘unate an opportunity as an open door should 
availed of. But here the synthetic conscience 
mS into play, and satisfaction in the resting- 
ac. is shot through with anxiety. Master, 
Poaching the bedroom door, hears the guilty 
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flop from bed to board, which is followed by 
retreat beneath the couch whose feather-quilt 
had conduced so pleasantly to repose, and he 
knows that the knowledge of good and evil has 
been imparted, and that the parallel case of 
Adam and Eve has been repeated. 

I have even witnessed the extreme instance 
of restitution to a smaller companion of the 
bone wrested from her by force of arms. An 
awful voice from an upper window (as from 
Heaven) uttered only the name of the offender. 
The bone was immediately restored. 

I think that it is a token of the beauty of 
the character of dogs that they accept from us 
a discipline that is to them senseless, yet they 
love us no less devotedly and unresentfully. 
Nevertheless I cannot but realise that there are 
moments in the joint life of dog and owner 
when the latter is weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. On many painful occasions— 
notably on a Sunday morning—I have known 
that I was the object of a fixed stare, unwaver- 
ing and suspicious. I am conscious of intense 
awareness, that I am being watched, summed 
up, convicted of a duplicity that has not even 
the saving grace of success. I leave the house 
making fruitless apology to two implacable 
little white dogs, seated motionless on the 
topmost step of the 
hall-door. 

These same little 
white dogs, Nancy and 
Cozy, have continued 
the education which 
had been begun for me 
sO many years ago by 
their predecessors, and 
all of them have taught 
me that a civilised and 
sophisticated dog ex- 
presses its feelings in 
precisely the same tune, 
and with the same in- 
flexions and modula- 
tions of voice, as its 
human companions. 

Let me suggest a 
few of these. I believe 
that many will endorse 
my findings. It is not 
only that they have the 
same emotions and re- 
quirements as we, but 
they express them in 
the same tone. The 
dissatisfied complaint 
of boredom, the grunt 
of content. The unsat- 
isfactory bed, that has 
to be scratched to 
pieces, accompanied by deep curses of the 
housemaid. The silvery tinkling yawn that is a 
hint that patience is exhausted and the warbling 
groan that can express any emotion from love 
to hunger. I think that it is generally phases 
of annoyance or disapproval that are expressed 
in a fashion so akin to ours. I can hear my own 
voice in the expostulations, only they are more 
movingly and gracefully expressed. 

And this gift of expression can intensify 
reproach and impart pathos to entreaty. One 
of my dogs has a petition to offer, say a lap to 
be occupied. I am conscious of a supplicant 
standing, rigid, on the invisible but established 
line of prohibition (which, nevertheless, is the 
point from which the proposed assault can be 
projected) ; bright eyes of concentrated resolve 
assert their will to conquer, pricked questioning 
ears demand a reply. I feel resistance failing. 
Instantly the weakness is discerned. The ears 
flicker and flow backwards. The eyes soften 
and glow, the little expectant face is flooded 
by a smile. Before I have time actually to 
acknowledge defeat, there is an effortless spring, 
a featherweight pressure on the knees. The 
position is stormed. 

I do not like dog-shows. I admit that this 
dislike is mainly theoretical, as I have seen only 
two or three. But I feel them to be formal and 

unsympathetic, encrusted with prohibitions, 
presided over by stern-eyed stewards watching 


FILL THE 


for breaches in arbitrary rules, pervaded by 
hurrying women with strained determined faces, 
carrying combs and brushes and paper bags 
and bottles of milk, while, in the background, 
unseen potentates lay down laws that effectively 
ruin the type of any breed to which they apply. 
Moreover these laws are abhorred by those to 
whom their existence is owed. 

I should enjoy to continue this diatribe by 
suggesting that the raisons-d’étre of shows are 
the cupidity and vanity of exhibitors, but I 
cannot forget that one who lives in a glass-house 
is ill-advised to throw stones. Yet the broken 
pane in my glass-house is a very small one, and 
the show to which I sacrificed Nancy was held 
in a green field and had no show-benches, only 
a bench for the exhibitors, on whose laps most 
of the exhibits sat. The judge was careful and 
considerate and showed a wise discrimination 
in selecting Nancy as winner of the first prize. 
The stewards were kind and helpful. After a 
rather disorderly parade, during which irre- 
pressible combats broke out among the prize- 
winners, I succeeded in disentangling Nancy 
from the cat’s-cradle of involved leads, and I 
told a steward that I wanted to take my 
dog home. Despite the injunctions in the 


catalogue that no animal was to leave before 





“THREE LITTLE CREATURES, YOKED ABREAST, CAN 
MOST 
SURPRISING ADMIRATION” 


INSENSITIVE OBSERVER WITH 


six o’clock, he kindly agreed to grant my 
request. 

Some years ago an opportunity came to me 
to visit a great serious dog show in Bath. It was, 
I am sure, a model of the best possible arrange- 


ments. I knew no one there. I wandered, 
solitary and friendless, through aisles and 
corridors resounding with the protests of 


the exhibits. Their despairing chorus seemed 
to turn to hatred as I strayed by. I felt that 
they regarded me asa lone Irish wolf, and that, 
if their restraining chains gave way, I should 
immediately be torn in pieces. 

With this in mind I found myself in a 
palatial chamber, lined all round with Labra- 
dors, whose angry eyes were fixed on me. 
I was aware of a long black arm outstretched as 
if to stop me. It belonged to a large, shining, 
black bitch. I spoke to her, from a cautious 
distance, but her yellow eyes implored me. 
“Hold my hand!”’ they said. ‘‘ Be kind to me!” 

Thus, in a South Carolina slave-market, 
might some forlorn Aunt Chloe or Topsy have 
supplicated a passer-by. I took the great paw 
that she extended to me and held it, and com- 
forted her as best I could. I hated having to 
let it go and leave her. But (as I said to her) 
*“since there’s no help, let us kiss and part.” 

As I passed on into the free sunlight that 
she could see but could not share, I heard a 
heart-broken cry. I hurried away. 
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1.-THE HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, ABOUT 1750 


Showing the original battlements and low roof, and part of the 4th Earl’s landscape garden to the left 


(From Hutchins’s History of Dorset) 


ST. GILES’S HOUSE, DORSET—III 


THE HOME OF THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY = By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The 4th Earl (1711-71) embodied his father’s moral theories in a landscape garden besides the decorations of his house; and the idealism of both 
the statesman and the philosopher found practical expression in the achievements of the philanthropist 7th Earl 


ANDSCAPE 


evocative 


creation, a_ pictorially 
setting for the art 
treasures, classic architecture, ex- 
quisite furnishings, and for the 
refined susceptibilities that enjoyed them, 


was an essential part of the aristocratic 
morality enjoined by the third Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury. We have 
seen how his son reconditioned the house 
built by the statesman Earl in Cromwellian 


’ 


times to accord with the ideals o1 his father, 
the philosopher, enlivening the Palladian 
decorousness of its rooms with rococo and 
Chinese fancy. Similarly, out of doors he 
brought into existence one of those great 





landscape ensembles with which the Georgian 
landowner remodelled so much of the face of 
England into living images of an ideal world. 

His father never applied, at least on paper, 
his moral theorems to landscape _ specifically. 
He wrote, after all, in Queen Anne’s reign, 
when the formal grandeur of Versailles was at 
its height. But in The Moralists (1709), an 
ethical dialogue, he expresses very clearly the 
psychology that was to underlie all 18th-century 
esthetics. In the following passage is foreshadowed 
the romanticism of Gray and Walpole, even of 
Rousseau; and also the conception of Ideal Nature 
as a state of perfect beauty theoretically existing 
in the remotely vague past, before the advent 
of man, which it is the imaginative artist's 
function to recreate. 


Shaftesbury says : 


I shall no longer resist the passion growing in me for 
things of a natural kind; where neither art, nor the conceit 
or caprice of man, has spoil’d the genuine order by 
breaking in upon that primitive state. Even the rude 
rocks, the mossy caverns, the irregular unwrought grottos 
and the broken falls of waters, with all the horrid graces 
of the itself, as representing nature 
will be more engaging and appear with a magnificence 
beyond the mockery of princely gardens. 


wilderness more, 


He evidently had in mind the picture of na‘ure 
preserved by a Poussin or Salvator Rosa: tis 
son, as regards ‘‘the mossy cavern, the irregular 
unwrought grotto,’ developed this ideal liter «lly 
in a magnificent grotto built at much exp: nse 
and adorned with exotic shells, at the end of |! 
great avenue facing the east front of St. Gi 
But in other respects the gentle undulations o! 
little River Allen’s valley as it flows down 
Cranbourne Chase could not be approxim. 
to the horrid graces of the wilderness. The « 
given to his works, lying for the most 
immediately south of the house, is about 
and he may have begun them yet sooner, for 
were relatively complete in 1754 when Ri 
Pococke saw them with enthusiasm. This ‘s ¢ 


2.—THE BEECH AVENUE TO THE GRO’ 
LEADING EAST FROM THE HOUSE 
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THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 


as landscape gardens go, earlier than the 
‘natural” landscapes of Capability Brown, 
and contemporary with the first rococo- 
classical “‘landskip gardens” of such innova- 
tors as Shenstone, Hamilton of Painshill, 
and Mr. Hoare of Stourhead, in which 
literary ideas were presented in harmonious 
sequences rather than pictorial compositions 
(though Stourhead was always exceptional 
inthe “Claudian”’ handling of a marvellous 
natural setting). Besides the woodland 
sweeps of the distance and the broad 


1—SETTEE 
FROM THE 
CHIF ENDALE 
SUIT IN THE 
TA] ESTRY 
(OOM 


BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES IN THE 





meandering of the river (carried in a 
tunnel under the west wings of the house 
added at this time) the passage of two 
centuries has left little of what Pococke saw, 
so we must rely on his description to fill in 
the hints contained in the engraving made 
by Vivares for Hutchins’s Dorset (Fig. 1). 
Pococke found the gardens 

very beautifully laid out, in a serpentine river, 
pieces of water, lawns, etc., and very gracefully 
adorned with wood. One first comes to an island 
on which there is a castle, then, near the water, 





GOBELINS STYLE, 


1943 


AND AN EARLY WILTON CARPET 


is a gateway with a tower on each side, and passing 
between two waters there is a fine cascade from the 
one side to the other, a thatched house, a round 
pavilion on a mount, Shakespeare’s house, in which 
is a small statue of him and his works in a glass 
case. There is a pavilion between the waters and 
both a Chinese and a stone bridge between them. 


The Chinese bridge, with a little pagoda 
perched on its apex, can be seen in the 


engraving. The park evidently came right up 
to the house, and the space east of it, later 
laid out as a sunk garden on broad simple 
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lines, is shown as level sward. The 
grand avenue of beeches (Fig. 2) 
leading eastwards from this point 
to the grotto can scarcely, from 
the age of the trees, be older 
than the 4th Earl’s improvements, 
although their formal alignment 
must have originally contrasted 
forcibly with the rococo serpentin- 
ings and meanderings of the area 
adjoining to the south. 

The grotto, larger than both 
its contemporaries at Goodwood and 
Stourhead, to the former of which 
it is most nearly comparable, 
consists of an entrance chamber with 
a bigger one beyond it, decorated 
with designs in a great variety 
of shells obtained from all parts of 
the world, taking two years (1751-53) 
to complete. 

In the landscaping of the park 
and the increased interest in the 
outward view may be found a reason 
for the alterations to the east front 
of the house made, it has been 
suggested, at the same time, in 
particular the lowering of the window 
sills of the ground floor rooms. The 
removal of the battlements from the 
east and south fronts, the raising of 
the roof, and the addition of bay 
windows to the south front, together 
with the raising of a tower on each 
side, where the wider joins the 
narrower half of the building, were 
alterations by the 7th Earl in about 
1850. 

The 4th Earl’s redecorations to 
the principal rooms were described in 
the previous article. There is no 
doubt that much of the taste, if not 
some of the initiative, that he dis- 
played was due to his (first) wife, 
Lady Susannah Noel, a daughter 
of the Earl of Gainsborough. She 
befriended Handel, who was a fre- 
quent visitor at St. Giles, and a 
pastel sketch of whom, by the 
Countess, is still in the house. Her 
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name appears among the subscribers 
to the first edition of Chippendale’s 
Director (1754), when his noble 
patrons were not yet very numerous. 
This, together with the close corres- 
pondence between some of the 
furniture of this epoch to plates in 
the Director, is strong presumptive 
evidence that much of the superb 
rococo and chinoiserie is indeed 
authentic work of the master. 

The 4th Earl’s long life (1711-71; 
he came of age in 1730) enables the 
development of English taste through 
two generations to be studied in his 
enrichment of St. Giles. The dining- 
room, with its marked Kent character 
and also its original curtains, belongs, 
we have seen, to 1730-40. But 
already rococo exuberance was en- 
livening the “antique’’ massiveness 
affected by the Palladians, largely 
owing to the 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
inspiration. 


The gorgeous console table 
(Fig. 6), in which the Roman 
eagle figures prominently among 


festoons of flowers, acanthus, Indian 
masks and goats’ hooves, is transi- 
tional between the two phases. Some 
of the frames, notably that of the 
Hercules picture illustrated last week, 
represent rococo at its height; then 
come a series of exquisite mirrors 
and other pieces in the succeeding 
Chinese taste of the 1750s (Fig. 5), 
and a superb suite of mahogany 
chairs and settees (Figs. 3 and 4), 
which can be ascribed to Chippendale 
with complete confidence. This suite, 
in the Tapestry Room, stands out, 
among much furniture of the kind 
seen not infrequently, for the extreme 
richness and crisp finish of its carving : 
rococo and naturalistic, but presented 
against a background of the 
Chinese fret. 

The Tapestry itself 
suite, 
carpet, and 


Room 


is empty but for this 
an early 


Axminster 





































6.—CONSOLE TABLE, ABOUT 1740 


Transitional between Kent’s classic and the rococo 
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5.—A CHINESE CHIPPENDALE MIRROR IN 


THE SMALL DRAWING-ROOM 


three hangings of the Triumph of the Gods series 
from the Brussels looms. They were woven by Werx, 






evidently in imitation of Gobelins from designs by 


Noel Coypel. 
of Bacchus, Ceres, and Vulcan. They 
lost none of their soft, rich pastel colours, 


admirably displayed and set off, can be apprec 
7, the 


for the works of art that they are. Whitty 
proprietor of the Axminster works, mentions 


The three here are the Triumphs 


have 
and, 
iated 


that 


the first carpet he made was bought by a Mr. Cook, 
of Stape, near Beaminster, and was seen by the 


Earl of Shaftesbury’s steward : 

He was much pleased with it, and told me sh 
glad to render me all the service he could. 
mentioned it to Lady Shaftesbury who was a lib: 
courager of arts and manufactures. She desired } 
to spare her that carpet, saying she wished to |! 
first carpet of the manufactory, although she migh 
to have a much handsomer one when it was come t 
perfection. Lord and Lady Shaftesbury have be 
some of our best customers. 

The south side of the house, as rega 
original quadrangle around which all th 
cipal rooms are set, is devoted to a I 
delightful library (Fig. 7). Hutchins 
a library in the 1770s. This occupi 
rooms on the first fioor facing sout 
contained the chimneypiece adorned \ 
incised slab illustrated in the first article. 

The present library dates from the 
period, probably from 1811, when the 6th a! 
many years Chairman of Committees **t..¢ | 
of Lords, succeeded his brother. The it? p2 
bookcases are flush with the walls, xcet ‘ 
cases at right angles, added by the present 
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efiectively, divide the length 
into bays. Among the furniture 
is a beautiful set of single and 
arm. chairs with cabriole legs 
anc paw and ball feet, 
co. red in tapestry, of about 
17, , some of which can be 
sec. in the illustration. 

fhe chapel, designed by 
Cc per for the present Earl 
(F . 8) in the southernmost 
of oe two wings that reach 
we ward from the rooms 
des ibed, can be the occasion 
for recalling some of the 
ac! vements of the 7th Earl. 
He ield Sunday evening ser- 
vi (which became = an 
in. ution) for villagers and 
ou s in the central hall of 
the .ouse. Half a Spencer- 
Ch chill, through his mother, 
a ighter of the 6th Duke 
of arlborough, and stepson- 
in. yv of Palmerston through 


hi. marriage with the 
dai hter of Lady Cowper 
(whom the Prime Minister 
sub. quently married), his 


connections and abilities 
placed the highest office with- 
in his reach. But he chose to 
make himself unofficial Minister 
for the submerged masses 
of misery, which  festered 
in factory and mine, asylum and slum, 
beneath the complacent wealth of the 
early nineteenth century. Where the earlier 
philanthropists, Howard, Mrs. Fry, Wilber- 
force, were associated with a single cause, 
the name of Ashley, and latterly Shaftesbury, 
came to stand for the cleaning up of a score 
of bestial abuses, bequeathed to Victorian 
England by the tender mercies of the indus- 
trial revolution from a more careless, less 
urbanised age. 

Kach dark field was explored by young 
Lord Ashley. His independent voice in 
Parliament revealed undreamt-of horrors to 
his easy-going fellows, who, if they read of 
them in Mr, Dickens’s and Mr. Kingsley’s 
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8.—THE CHAPEL, DESIGNED BY 
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7.—THE LIBRARY, A LONG 


books, yet supposed them part of the 
inevitable way of things. In 1829 he pro- 
cured reform of the barbarous lunacy laws; 
next, Blake’s “dark satanic mills’’ received 
attention and he proposed a_ ten-hours’ 
day and the regulation of conditions of 
employment. In the early ’40s women, and 
children under 13, were delivered from slavery 
often as crawling draught animals, in the 
mines, and the freeing of the little ‘chimney 
boys” was begun. Then the Ragged Schools 
were established in the uncharted slums, 
Palmerston’s Act for the care of juvenile 
offenders was passed, and the unending 
campaign for slum clearance and rehousing 
was opened which, among other partial 
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REGENCY ROOM, FACING SOUTH 


remedies, produced the blocks of Peabody 
flats. In the Crimean War, Lord Shaftesburv, 
as he had become, was Chairman of the 
Sanitary Commission of which Florence 
Nightingale wrote that it had “saved the 
British Army.” 

From originally Tory loyalties, he moved 
gradually towards a Liberalism that, had 
he lived in the twentieth century, would 
probably have set him at the head of the 
Labour peers, especially in the conviction, 
forced on him by the urban’ masses’ 
condition, that the Corn Laws must go. He 
himself, as owner of a large arable downland 
estate, was among those who paid most dearly 
for this misunderstanding of the original 
mechanism of this ancient means 
of regulating imports. Only now is 
England at length recovering from 
its disastrous consequences. But 
the endless process of reform, re- 
planning, and reconstruction which 
the 7th Earl of Shaftesbury was per- 
sonally instrumental in beginning, 
now occupies half the departments 
of State and, even in the midst 
of the war, a large part of the 
nation’s conscience. 

It would be interesting, but 
there is now no space, to compare 
the characters and achievements 
of the Ist, 3rd and 7th Earls, 
each of whom, in their fashion, 
rebelled from the preconceptions 
of their age and class to reshape 
respectively the politics, morals 
and the social consciousness not 
only of an epoch but of a cen- 
tury. Perhaps honesty, honesty 
to their conception of Englishness, 
best 


summarises the common 
motive which, emanating from 


these Dorset downlands and ex- 
pressed in the sober shell of this 
great Cromwellian house, so in- 
tensely animated these three men 
that they were instrumental in 
forging for modern England three 
ot its watchwords: Liberty, Land- 
scape and—the message of Eros 
poised at the end of Shaftesbury 
Avenue—Love of our fellows. 
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PROGRESS AT GOODINGS 
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] 
A GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF THE GOODINGS ESTATE 
Parsonage Farm is seen in the left middle-distance, beyond the road which bounds the estate on the north-east 
HE end of harvest is an appropriate time 
to give some account of the season’s work rat 
at Goodings, the thousand-acre Berkshire wh 
estate near Newbury which CouNTRY wh 
LIFE acquired early in the summer for demonstra- as | 
tion purposes. As we have already explained, only rul 
about half this acreage is at present under our tha 
control, as certain tenancies have still to run their a s 
course. Further, in common with farmers every- CoN 
where we are working to a war-time schedule, ref 
and under war-time limitations of labour and 
equipment. What follows, therefore, is simply a 
record of work done on a normal farm, and has eC 
little relation to the more ambitious tasks we have wre 
set ourselves when normal times return. We can wh 
do little at the moment, for instance, to tackle all 
certain afforestation problems which demand do 
attention. Our livestock policy, too, will take time at 
to develop, although it is continually under review. he 
We shall have more to say about these activities do 
later. This article is concerned only with this yo 
vear’s crops. Ye 
Weather conditions throughout the country ss 
have varied widely during the life of the crops, tir 
but on the Berkshire Downs they have generally of 
been good. There was plenty of rain in early or 
spring, and since then dry conditions have pre- sh 
vailed. Consequently the wheat yield has been or 
above the average, and the barley yield exception- tu 
ally heavy. The weather showed signs of breaking un 
three weeks ago, but harvesting Operations were of 
not unduly interfered with, and we were fortunate 
to be able to cart our last load on September 11. STACKING THE LAST FEW LOADS OF A FINE CROP 
\ltogether from our 226 acres of corn land we 
harvested 30 ricks. Ploughing for next year's woodland, rough grazing, gardens and buildings. | Temporary grass aie ; 5 acres Or 
crops is now well under way. The cropping programme was as follows : Linseed for feed es i oa ee m 
Our agricultural readers may be interested Wheat... 125 acres OC) ee acres Swedes see tee tee - BH eC 
in the following technical details. We had Oats... 40 Lucerne... ui Beans ... tee vee vee ee ee th 
roughly 270 acres under ‘arable, the remaining Dredge 16 Forage ... om Of the wheat 26 acres followed oats, and ar 
300 acres being made up of permanent pasture, Barley .... 45 Maize .. et the balance was after fallow. Sowing finished of 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ESTATE, WITH PARSONAGE FARM ON THE EXTREME RIGHT 
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on October 14 and the artificials used were 
114 owt. triple super-phosphate, 4% cwt. sul- 
phate of ammonia and 44 cwt. potash. There 
were 10 top dressings. The predominant variety 
was ed Standard, with smaller acreages of 
Litt! Joss, Wilhelmina, Squarehead’s Master 
and ictor. Red Standard produced the best 
resu! ., although there was some lodging on 
90 ac es after fallow. There was no lodging, it 
was teresting to note, on the 26 acres after 
oats. The worst crop was Victor, which was 
some hat severely blighted. 

{ the barley 23 acres were undersown 
after vats to a four-year ley, and 30 acres of 
vats ere undersown to a one-year ley. From 
thes. 23 acres of Spratt Archer barley we 
haryv ted three ricks 9 yds. by 6 yds. and one 
g yc . by 5 yds.—an indication of the season’s 
exce ‘ional yield. 

‘om the kale, lucerne, forage, maize and 
you: grass we have made 55 tons of silage for 


y 


THE UNPREDICTABLE 


winter keep. The kale, by the way, was sown 
four times. The first sowing on March 1 was 
ruined by the cold winds. The second on April 1 
and the third 10 days later fell to the flea beetle, 
but thanks to the application of 1 cwt. lime and 
the use of paraffin bags the pest was overcome, 
and the fourth sowing 10 days after the third 
was entirely successful. Owing to the dry 
season the hay crop was light, averaging only 
a little over a ton to the acre. The yields of the 
corn crops will be announced later. 

Our cropping programme for 1944 is as 
follows : 


Wheat .... 117 acres Dredge ... 23 acres 
Barley ... 59 Forage ... 19 
Oats... 43 Roots ... 6 

Beans... ree 6 acres 

Linseed ... vice EO 

Lucerne ... oe 9 

Seeds... oan eee 


SNIPE 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


yr ypHAT is the secret of successful 
snipe-shooting is to my mind the 
question of all others most difficult 
to answer concisely. One says 


rather vaguely “‘Knack”’; a generalisation 
whic!) gets no one much forrarder, but one 
which is certainly applicable to snipe-shooting 


as a game which is played without any definite 
tules. Nor is there any shooting school, save 
that of experience, which can teach, as many 
a skilful performer in a grouse butt or at the 
covertside has found at some damage to his 
reputation. 


Skill at game which obeys more or less 
recognised rules of pace and flight is of little 
avail against a bird which knows no law, and 
which nine times out of ten sails merrily through 
all preconceived theories of what he ought to 
do under certain given conditions. He may be 
at home, or he may not; he may lie close, or 
he may not; you may walk him up-wind or 
down-wind or drive him, and the only thing 
you can be fairly certain about is that he will 
usually achieve the unexpected. In theory you 
avoid a snipe’s wickeder twists either by snap- 
ping him immediately he rises or giving him 
time to settle into his flight; in practice as 
often as not by getting up silently behind you 
or at an almost impossible angle he is out of 
shot before you have the opportunity to do one 
or the other. The difficulty of balance on a 
tuft of quaking moss, which wobbles ominously 
under your weight, scarcely conduces to celerity 
of movement. 


ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS 


Moreover, success at snipe does not depend 
on natural quickness and accuracy of marks- 
manship alone. It depends to a very great 
extent on an eye for country and knowledge of 
the habits of birds and the extent to which wind 
and weather influence those habits. Many years 
of Irish bog-trotting have convinced me that 
many people add to their difficulties because 
they re quite content always to take the same 
old m»rsh the same old way, without any regard 
to the climatic conditions prevailing. 

Yot the movements of the barometer are 
even ' .ore significant to the snipe-shooter than 
to the .ngler. Moonlight or cloudy nights will 


Cause . 1ipe to change their quarters; frost will 
do lik vise; so will too much rain or the re- 
verse, id they will lie close and rise singly or 
set t wild and in wisps according as the 
previ ; 24 hours or so have been calm or 
Storm 

~ -n, too, a close study of any snipe 
grour will always discover certain spots which, 
no m ter what the nature of the weather, 
Seldor. if ever fail to hold a bird or two. They 
may merely small tufts of coarse grass, or 
@patc of reeds under which presumably there 
'S par -ularly succulent feeding. Whatever be 
the p: -uliar attraction, there always seems to 
me tc »e « kind of waiting list for these desirable 


Rooks, fo:, however often you shoot the inhabi- 


tants, not a day passes before the relatives of 
the deceased birds take up residence. 


Consequently, all these points have an 
important bearing on success, and the man who 
ignores them may toil miles for a meagre 
reward, while the more discerning gun, even 
though a less capable shot, is picking up a 
dozen birds in a quarter-mile radius. 


METHODS OF WALKING 


Some people will argue that whenever 
possible you should walk snipe down-wind, 
because of the tendency of the birds to rise 
into the wind and so hang in the air for a frac- 
tion of a second before getting under way. In 
half a gale this method may work admirably, 
but with only a light breeze and shooting over 
dogs, a good many arguments can be brought 
against it. In heavy waterlogged ground, for 
instance, the snipe, hearing a goodly splashing 
from a long distance off, will usually rise wild, 
whereas walking up-wind, although it often 
means getting the worst of low twisting birds, 
you can make pretty sure of closer shooting. 


Personally, I incline to walking clean 
across the wind, especially when shooting over 
setters, when birds are wild, because they then 
cross your front into the wind at a fairly easy 
angle and you avoid much of the difficult twist 
of the going-away shot. 


After all, however, you can seldom adhere 
to one method of walking throughout a day, 
especially on a bog in which cover is scanty in 
some places and profuse in others, for weather 
will affect the lie of the snipe. Sometimes they 
will entirely desert the heather patches and 
ribbon grass for the reed belts and rushes; on 
other days (during frost, for example) the latter 
will be drawn blank and the birds will be on the 
dykes or along the sedgy bends or intersecting 
streams. 


So as a rule, in order to get reasonably close 
to birds, direction must be altered half a dozen 
times a day, irrespective of the wind, although 
whenever possible choose for your outing a 
calm day following an equally calm night after 
a few days’ stormy weather. The snipe will 
then have been able to feed to their heart’s 
content, and will as a rule lie like stones after 
the banquet of the night before. Rough weather 
in prospect only makes them uncertain in their 
movements, and after a stormy night they are 
certain to be a few degrees wilder than hawks, 
being restless and hungry. 


COOLNESS AND CONFIDENCE 


Coolness and confidence are essential con- 
ditions of successful snipe-shooting, and such 
are the very qualities which the novice often 
finds it so difficult to retain. Missing one or 
two birds at the start, he not unnaturally gets 
a bit rattled, and, instead of going slow and 
taking things quietly, he lets over-anxiety 
increase his pace over uneven and sometimes 
dangerous ground, so that in a semi-winded 
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OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


A announced in our issue of August 13, 
we offer prizes of Ten Guineas, Five 
Guineas, and three of One Guinea (and half a 
guinea for any others used) for the most interest- 
ing old photographs submitted for reproduction. 


They must be confined roughly to the 
Victorian period. They will be judged first 
and foremost as records of social interest: the 
photographer’s skill is a secondary consideration. 
Thus pictures of groups of people will be 
preferred to single portraits, and if the groups 
are doing something other than merely posing so 
much the better. Prints will be returned if 
stamps are enclosed. Albums may be submit- 
ted if the alternative is cutting them up, but to 
save time and labour the senders should indicate 
which prints they consider the best. 


The competition will close at the end of 
this month. As the number of photographs 
already received is very large the judging will 
occupy several weeks. 


Photographs should be addressed to the 
Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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condition he makes certain of missing a few 
more. ‘‘ Haste is of the Devil, tardiness of the 
All-merciful”’ is an old Arab proverb upon which 
the snipe-shooter may well ponder, for it is a 
golden rule never to hurry, even if birds are 
wild. 

If you strike a bad patch it is better to let 
one or two birds get away without firing, chuck- 
ing your gun up at them as in practice until 
confidence returns. The naturally nervous shot 
who misses several snipe in succession will 
probably begin to “‘poke,’’ and once that habit 
begins on snipe it is not an easy one to break. 
One can lay down no hard and fast rule as to 
when to take a snipe; it is a matter of a second’s 
inspiration, depending on a dozen conditions 
of pace and angles. Snap him good and quick 
if he gives you a straightforward chance, but, 
broadly speaking, the more you restrain the 
tendency to get flurried, the sooner will hits 
begin to succeed misses. 


THREE PRINCIPLES 


So, after all, | have not answered the 
question with which I began this article. There 
is no royal road to success unless it be in the 
mastery of three principles—look quickly, shoot 
quickly and hold well forward. Nor have | 
suggested how to walk a bog, for here again 
experience (after you have fallen on your nose 
and sunk once or twice to your waist, into 
ground which looks outwardly secure) will 
teach you where to put your feet and what to 
avoid. But one thing I will say: You must be 
in good physical condition, and you must be 
prepared to get very wet and still more dirty, 
and, if this prospect does not daunt you, you 
will learn more of bird life in the wild expanses 
of a snipe bog than you ever knew before. 


The man of means and leisure may shoot 
his grouse and partridges and pheasants the 
season through without needing to know any- 
thing of the habits of the birds or the methods 
by which they are brought over his gun. But 
no man will make a bag of snipe unless he sets 
to work to learn for himself of their likes and 
dislikes, and the influence which frost or snow, 
and calm or wind exert on their movements— 
and on the tactics he must employ to circum- 
vent them. 


Even when you know or think you know 
every rule of the game the wily snipe will beat 
you by inventing another. But in this very fact 
after all lies the fascination of snipe-shooting, 
for success, as the sportsman understands it, 
depends not on the extent of the bag but on the 
circumstances of its making. 
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HOW MANY HOLES? 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


MUST begin by using this page as if it 

were the Agony Column, since no other 

means are left to me to prove that I am 

not an ungrateful beast. Some little while 
ago I received a parcel containing a copy of 
that charming and now venerable little book 
in a red cover, Golfing, published by Messrs. 
W. and R. Chambers in 1887. There was no 
clue as to the sender, but I hoped that I should 
get a letter revealing his identity. As no letter 
came I closely examined the book itself, but 
it was an extremely clean copy with no ghost 
of a name in it. I doubt whether Sherlock 
Holmes himself could have deduced anything 
from it. Doubtless he would have pretended to 
discover that the owner had suffered from an 
unhappy love affair with a left-handed lady 
golfer, who had declared that nothing would 
ever induce her to marry a confirmed slicer. 
Doubtless also poor, credulous Watson would 
have said that it was marvellous and uncanny. 
At any rate, I, being honest and stupid, cannot 
hazard any theory, and, as I forgot at the time 
the only possible clue in the shape of a post- 
mark, there is nothing for it but to express here 
my thanks to that kindly and anonymous donor. 
It is a book of which I am extremely fond and 
it shall be cherished accordingly. 

Though I knew the book tolerably well 
before, the least I could do was to browse in it 
again, I re-read the story of the two ministers 
who played a great match for the Manse at 
Monkbarns, and the rather jejune instruction 
—about four pages—as to how to play the 
game. I studied again the picture of the gentle- 
man in a bowler hat swinging in an attitude of 
exquisite discomfort with his right elbow raised 
high in the air. Finally, having exhausted all 
the rest of the book, I did what I had never 
done before, namely read steadily through the 
list of the clubs and the brief particulars about 
them. It was by no means such a laborious task 
as it would be in the present year of grace, and 
I was rewarded by finding something that 
interested me and may perhaps interest others 
who like an even moderately remote past. 

My discovery was what a comparatively 
large number of clubs there were as recently 
as 1887 (I call it recently since I was then a 
golfer of some three years’ standing) which 
possessed an unorthodox number of holes. 
Prestwick used, of course, to have 12 holes, 
when the play was all on this side of the now 
departed wall; but by 1887 the new country 
had been taken in and the course was one of 
18 holes. The seven of Blackheath, equally of 
course, were familiar to me—had I not played 
on them myself in ancient days? And I knew 
of the five at Burntisland. Indeed I had seen 
Burntisland out of the train window and been 
rather surprised that there was room even for 
five holes. The dear little book did not over- 
state the case when it said that the course was 
“very limited in extent.” 





* * * 


No, these things came under the head of 
“What every schoolboy knows.’”’ What I was 
not prepared for was the number of other 
courses, some of them well-known ones, that 
went in for what would now be deemed eccen- 
tricities. Here is a list, possibly not complete, 
which I jotted down as I went along. There 
were three 12-hole courses—Arbroath, Hawick 
and Perth. No course had 13, which would 
pethaps be thought unlucky, but the famous 
Elie had 14 and there was added this statement : 
“the number is changed from time to time.’’ 
Glasgow had 15 holes and Inverness 16. Fraser- 
burgh had as a rule six, “except during the 
months of July, August and September, when 
the ordinary course of six holes is increased to 
nine, by the addition of a field at the end of the 
links.’’ The sophisticated modern reader cannot 
help suspecting that the temporary field, given 
as it were acting rank for three months a year, 
must have been rather rough going. 

I imagine that these pleasant vagaries are 
long ago things of the past, and since, like Mr. 
Hardcastle in the play, “I love everything that’s 
old,’’ I cannot help feeling rather sorry. We 





are too much ‘“‘standardised’’ to go back to 
such archaic ways, but surely it would be rather 
good fun to play on a course with an irregular 
number of holes. At any rate, as far as possible 
I have lived up to my principles in this respect. 
Only once have I laid out a course, that near 
Salonica to which I have often referred, and on 
that we had 16 holes. Why this was so I cannot 
exactly say, for I have no doubt I could have 
squeezed a couple mcre dull and shortish holes 
in somewhere or other, as a modern architect 
would be constrained by the committee to do. 
As in the well-known case of Topsy, “I ’spect 
it growed”’ that way and, as it was, there was 
one pretty little natural green that we used 
twice, approaching it from opposite directions. 
I am sure the course was all the better for not 
having to advertise itself as the proud possessor 
of 18 holes. 


* * * 


That really is the point, that many courses 
are not so good as they might have been if they 
had not had to conform to the inexorable law 
of 18. I can think of quite distinguished 
examples, though some may have been changed 
since I last saw them and if so I apologise in 
advance. At Huntercombe, as I remember it, 
one used for the length of one hole—or was it 
haply two?—to leave the admirable golfing 
ground and go on to chalky, downland turf of 
quite another quality. At Woodbridge, a truly 
noble course, there was just one hole, a one- 
shotter I think, on unworthy soil. So there was, 
when I played there, at Alwoodley. Here were 
three admirable courses that would have been 
better still and certainly more homogeneous if 
there had been no such insistent demand for 
symmetry and orthodoxy. Think of Worples- 
don too, a course I love dearly. If Mr. Aber- 
cromby had not been “hadden doun”’ by ortho- 
dox doctrines I think he would have made it 
a 14-hole course starting with that fine fifth. 
The first three are good enough holes and vastly 
better than there were in earlier and muddier 
days, but they are made of different and 
inferior material and lack the true sandy, fir- 
tree quality of the rest. It is a difference that 
must always jar a little and diminish to some 
extent the artistic completeness of the whole. 
The most conspicuous example was once upon 
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a time to be found at Broadstone, where 
12 holes were ‘‘the real thing,’’ in a country of 
sand and gorse, bracken and firs, and in the 
middle of the course there was a sad lapse, to 
the extent of six holes on the agricultural land 
of a park. That reproach has, however, long 
since been wiped out: the old bunkers in the 
park are but mouldering monuments and 
Broadstone is all of a piece and a very good 
and charming piece too. 

Let the reader go round any familiar course 
in his head and he will very likely come to the 
conclusion that one or two holes are sere 
“fill-ups’’ which would be better away. \ ‘hy, 
to be thoroughly blasphemous, there are < me 
who hold that the eighth, ninth and tent! are 
unworthy of the Old Course at St. Anc ews 
and bring down the average of merit. In hat 
particular case I think the answer is tha we 
need a little comparative mildness and du! 1ess 
as a surcease before facing the eleventh and 
the rest of the arduous and magnificent h me- 
coming. The ideal or eclectic 18-hole cou: = of 
our dreams would be altogether too hard ork 
to be enjoyable, but I am wandering from my 
point. 

* * * 


To be sure it is only a dream that the: -an 
ever again be courses that do not consist « -her 
of nine or 18 holes. For one thing, too 1 .any 
people want to play golf at once, and hevven 
knows how many good nine holes have in 
consequence turned into much inferior 18 hole 
courses. For another, golfers think so much, 
so far too much, about scores, their own or other 
people’s. Many of them would be put out by 
reading that Cotton had gone round a 15-hole 
course, let us say, in 57. They would have to 
do some severe mental arithmetic to discover 
that this meant three under fours and they 
would be left vaguely irritated at the end of it. 
It would not console them to know that this 
was a great achievement on a great course. 
They would much rather that three bad holes 
were added and that he holed the 18 in 67: 
they would understand that. 

I have one old friend who wants courses 
reduced to 12 holes, but he wants those 12 to 
be as long in yards as are a normal 18, because 
he thinks that driving does not count enough 
and putting counts too much. His views may 
be of the soundest but I do not want to play on 
that course of his, and it is very certain that I 
never shall. We are both of us dreamers, he 
the more sternly practical, I the more romantic. 


AUTUMN WORK IN THE FRUIT 
GARDEN 


HE harvesting of the main crops of 

apples and pears and their storing for 

the winter is perhaps the most pressing 

work in the fruit garden at the 
moment, and, as there is an abundant crop of 
both apples and pears this season, there should 
be no delay in pushing ahead with the gathering 
of the mature fruits. Timely harvesting is work 
of the first importance, especially when the 
fruits are to be stored, for unless they are 
gathered at the proper stage and handled with 
care to avoid bruising they are likely to show 
early signs of decay, and are hardly worth 
storage space. 

Although it is a truism that good storage 
qualities begin in the orchard, it is equally 
important that the conditions in the store itself 
should be right. Any place will serve for storage 
so long as the atmosphere is fresh and sweet 
and a little on the moist side and ventilation 
can be provided to maintain the temperature 
between 35° and 45° Fahr. A certain amount 
of atmosphere moisture is desirable, as it tends 
to preserve the skin texture of the fruits and 
prevents shrivelling. For this reason an earth 
floor in the store is much more desirable than 
a wooden or concrete floor. Wide slatted 
shelves are an advantage and the fruits can be 
laid directly on those or ona thin layer of straw. 

Culinary varieties may be piled on top of 
one another, but with dessert sorts it is better 
to lay them out singly, allowing an air space 





between each fruit. The modern fruit cabinets 
are excellent but they are quickly filled when 
there are abundant crops, and a proper store 
or a dry, well-ventilated loft is desirable when 
plenty of storage space is required. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down 
about the time of harvesting, which varies 
according to the season, locality and soil. This 
season, for instance, varieties have reached their 
harvesting period earlier than normally, and, 
although it is always wise to allow apples to 
hang on the tree as long as possible, they « :ould 
be picked when they have obviously reached 
their optimum. The test is to lift the f it to 
a horizontal position; if the fruit parts ~eadily 
from the stalk it can be taken for grant: — that 
it is ready to be gathered. 

Shrivelling of the fruits in store © not 
always due to dry atmospheric conditic », but 
in many cases is caused by gatheri — the 


fruits before they are mature. Always ther 
the fruits in dry weather and take eve pre 
caution to avoid bruising by putting * ™ 
shallow boxes or tiny baskets lined with -aye 
of straw. 

After harvesting the most importa uty 
to be carried out is the application 0’ “2a8¢ 
bands to the trunks and branches of rees. 
There is a prevalent belief nowadé that 
spraying with one of the efficient tar-o: 74y$ 


during the winter renders grease-banc 15 U2 
necessary, but such is not the case. It © trué 
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of infection the following year. 
in contact. 
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he modern washes like D.N.C. are 
eh cleansing agents, but they are seldom 
e against the winter moth, which is best 
led by grease-banding. These bands are 
to trap the egg-laying wingless moths 
iny other pests as well and so prevent a 
of leaf-eating caterpillars in the spring. 
e earlier that the grease-bands can be 
position the better, for the moths are 
‘on the move and the bands should be 
in place by the middle of October at the latest. 
\ny fruit trees, apples, pears, plums and 
cherries with a length of clean stem should be 
banded every year. On low-stemmed bush trees 
itis best to fix a band round the base of each 
main branch rather than on the central trunk. 
With standard trees, it is wise to fix a band on 
the main stem and others round the base of 
each branch. The bands should be firmly fixed 
and tied tightly top and bottom so that no 
crevices are left between the bark and the band 
that would offer a passage for pests. 

Apply the grease in the middle of the band, 
using for preference one of the prepared greases. 
One application of a good grease spread on 
proper banding paper will probably remain in 
an efficient tacky condition throughout the 
winter without renewal, but should it become 
dry, apply another coating to keep the surface 
sticky. In the case of old trees with gnarled 
stems, the grease can be applied directly to the 
bark, care being taken to cover all crevices. 
With young, newly-planted trees supported by 
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JISEASED FRUIT SHOULD BE COLLECTED AND BURNED WHEN HARVESTING THE CROP. 
The apple seen above is attacked by brown rot fungus and shows infection extending to another 


(Right) THE APPLE HARVEST, SHOWING PROPER STORAGE IN A FRUIT ROOM 


stakes see that the stake as well as the trees 
themselves have a band. 

Apart from their value in trapping winter 
moths, grease-bands are useful in checking the 
spread of American blight; the white tufts are 
often in evidence at fruit-picking time. As 
methylated spirit is difficult to obtain these 
days, a spraying with a contact nicotine insecti- 
cide will prove beneficial, while a pyrethrum 
solution will help to check red spider, whose 
presence is readily revealed by the foliage 
assuming a rusty brown tone. 

It is not so readily recognised as it might 
be that all diseased fruits that are allowed to 
lie on the ground under the trees to rot away 
are a possible centre of infection of many fungus 
diseases. and they should be collected and 
burned. For the same reason, all mummied 
apples and pears so often left on the branches 
should be collected without fail; otherwise 
there will be every chance of brown rot disease 
spreading. All dead and diseased growths 
should be cut away now that they can be easily 
seen, and as a precaution against the prevalent 
scab disease so disfiguring to apples and pears 
collect and burn all the leaves as they fall. 

Though it is too early yet for the proper 
pruning, a certain amount of renovation cutting 
away can be done now with advantage, and 
plums and cherries especially benefit from a 
light pruning. Trees with a crowded head of 
branches should have the crown thinned out to 
allow of more light and air reaching the 






Otherwise it will start 


remaining growths, and where it is found 
necessary to remove any large branches, the cut 
end should be coated at once with tar, lead paint 
or grafting wax. 

Root pruning is also an autumn task and, 
if young trees are obviously running to wood, a 
light pruning of the roots is indicated. Young 
plum trees, especially, need root pruning to 
check rank growth. Black currant bushes will 
benefit by having many of the old branches 
cut away to near the base, leaving the long 
young shoots their full length. If there are any 
young shoots attached to the old branches 
these should be cut off about 9 ins. long and 
dibbled in as cuttings. 

With plums, which have given enormous 
crops this season, it will be sound policy, 
especially with those trees on walls to give the 
roots a thorough soaking with plain water and 
a further dose of manure water a week later. 
This will help to restore vigour and build up 
the trees for next season. 

It is time enough yet for the planting of 
fruit trees and bushes, work which is_ best 
carried out from November until February. It 
is not too soon, however, to make preparations 
by digging over the ground and enriching it 
where necessary. It is as well too to prepare 
for the winter spraying by ordering the necessary 
washes and overhauling the spraying apparatus 
so that advantage can be taken of the first suit- 
able days in December to carry out this all- 
important task. G. C. TAYLOR. 











in position. 








It should be put on firmly and tied top and bottom. 





CRI ASE-BANDING AN APPLE TREE. Scraping the stem to remove inequalities before applying the band. (Centre) Fixing the band 
(Right) Applying the grease with a stick 





IVY ON HOUSE 
WALLS 


IR,—It is all very well to rhapsodise 
about ‘‘yonder ivy-mantled 
tower,”’ but I have just had to pay £14 
to re-build a short stretch of wall. My 
predecessor in this house liked to see 
the ivy on it, and in time the roots 
had gone right through it in places. 
Some of the flints had fallen cut, and 
the whcle wall was in a tottering con- 
dition. 
When I came here four years ago 
a large ash tree at the end of my 
orchard was swathed in ivy almost 
up to its top and was obviously dying. 
I worked all one day with a saw and 
axe cutting a wide gap in the ivy and 
the tree has now taken on a new lease 
of life.—A. B. Date (Captain), [von 
House, Broad Chalke, Wiltshire. 


MEDIAEVAL TIMBER 
HOUSES 
Sir,—Mr. R. L.  Palmer’s letter 
(August 20) on mediaval foundations 
of frame houses is very interesting. 

Some years ago, when I was 
rector’s warden at Tidmarsh Church, 
near Pangbourne, Berkshire, I came 
across what I think is quite an unusual 
case. | noticed that most of the window 
opening of an early English window 
which had a 15th-century fresco on 
it, was falling outwards. There 
was no time to waste. I spoke to the 
Rector and got one of my Own men, 
an experienced bricklayer, to put up 
a raking shcre. We then proceeded to 
take away the ground underneath the 
foundations, when we discovered that 
they were merely flints or tiles placed 
directly on the alluvial soil no more 
than 9 to 10 ins. underground. More- 
over, the foundation was not stepped 
out from the wall but was merely 
flush with it. How this wall had stood 
so long, probably since the year 1200, 
I cannot understand. The cause of 
the subsidence was found to be due 
to the blocking up of a stoneware 
trap which must have been put in in 
modern times to take away the water 
from the stackpipe. Some time or 
other the outside of the church had 
been rough-cast, and the rough-cast 
had fallen into the trap thus blocking 
it up; otherwise the foundations would 
probably have continued to stand. 

The interior of the wall of the 
church, which has a nave and no 
aisles, is ‘‘ battered.’’ The wall has not 
leant outwards because the plumb line 
shows that the outside is practically 
perpendicular. I am told this was 
done in early English churches to 
improve the acoustics, and certainly 
the acoustics of this little church are 
all that could be desired. 

The Norman doorway and font, 
the 15th-century pulpit and early 
English windows, several of them 
unopened, together with the early 
English octagonal apse, make this one 
of the most interesting little churches 
in Berkshire.—-W. R. NicHoLson, 
Sandford House, Kingsclere, near 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


STRAW HATS FOR 
HORSES 


Iryrom Lady Fox. 


SirR,—I trust that the hatted horse 
seen by your correspondent Mrs. A. 
Williams at Hyde Park Corner in 
recent years was indeed a dust-cart 
horse. To my regret, however, I 
suspect that it was the well-known 
trace horse kept there by Our Dumb 
Friends’ League to help its weaker 
bretiren up the incline. I say regret, 
because your correspondent ‘thought 
the horse’s hat far less fashionable 
than those of the ladies of the town. 
As the designer and donor of the hats 
worn by the trace horse I can vouch 
for the fact that they were specially 
designed year by year, so that the 
wearer might be always up to date 
in horse millinery. Enclosed is a 
photograph of one of them—an ex- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


clusive model in beige straw trimmed 
with green velvet and with green 
velvet strings. 

The horse was Old Bill. He loved 
wearing his hats and showed great 
resentment on an occasion when one 
of the “weaker brethren”’ in a fit of 
jealousy tore the hat from his head.— 
Lit1an Fox, Bird Place, Goring-on- 
Thames, Oxfordshire. 


VILLAGE FIRE-HOOKS 


S1r,—Before the days of fire-brigades 
and before a fire-extinguishing:appara- 
tus was invented, some very primitive 
devices were used, one of these being 
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extract from the diary of Richard 
Hodgkinson for the year 1803 may be 
of interest. Richard, as agent to Lord 
Lilford, was in that year engaged on 
a valuation of the Salthrop estate in 
Wiltshire. In connection with his 
inspection of Constable’s Farm, Broad 
Hinton, he records that one of the 
outbuildings contains a great curi- 
osity. 
It is a well, the diameter of which 
is not less than seven feet, and its 
depth nobody could tell me. The 
present chain is 52 yards long, but 
is far short of the bottom, and the 
length of this chain every bucket 


A FINE OLD FIRE-HOOK PRESERVED AT IVINGHOE 


See letter: 


a long pole with a hook on the end. 
This was usually kept near or in the 
church and was used by the people for 
tearing off the burning thatch or for 
pulling down a burning building, so 
that the fire might be prevented from 
spreading to other houses. 

A number of these old fire-hooks 
are still preserved. Here is a photo- 
graph of one at Ivinghoe, Bucking- 
hamshire, hung on the churchyard 
wall. It is about 25 {t. long. Others 
may be seen at Welwyn and at St. 
Renet’s Church, Cambridge. 

In the seventeenth century, every 
City church in London had one and 
these hocks were all brought into use 
during the Great Fire of London, 


Village F ire-hooks 


must go to fetch up water. The 
bucket may hold about 30 gallons 
of water. The water is raised thus— 
across the well and about six feet 
above it a shaft of fourteen inches 
diameter lies horizontally. The end 
of this shaft goes into the centre of 
a wheel of thirteen feet diameter 
and four feet upon the face. Over 
the shaft lies the chain with a 
bucket at each end, so that when 
one bucket is at the top, the other 
is at the bottom. When a bucket of 
water is wanted, a man steps into 
the wheel, and setting his face 
towards that side in which the 
empty bucket is, he begins to move 
his feet as if he were walking. This 


OLD BILL, PROUD OF HIS HAT 
See letter: Straw Hats for Horses 


when hundreds of houses were pulled 
down with them. 

It may also interest readers to 
know that the curious piece of 
apparatus beneath the fire-hook illus- 
trated is an old man-trap.—PLovER, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


OLD FARM MACHINERY 
SrrR,—With reference to the corre- 
spondence which has recently appeared 
in your paper on the subject of old 
machinery on the farm, the subjoined 


forces the wheel round and, of 
course, the horizontal shaft over 
which the chain lies and, as the 
empty bucket descends, the full one 
rises. The carpenter stepped into 
the wheel and raised a bucket of 
water to gratify my curiosity. 
Perhaps some reader may know 
whether this wheel still exists. The 
diary contains much information as 
to conditions prevailing in the district 
at the time and a detailed description 
of a number of buildings on the estate, 


which might be of interest to the 
present owner or owners. 

Richard Hodgkinson was my 
wife’s great-great-grandfather, pot 
mine.—H. R. HODGKINSON, The Turye; 
House, Hampton Lovett, Droitwich 
Worcestershire. 


READING ALOUD 


S1r,—To compel some relaxatio: from 
the never-ending topic of the w--, my 
wife and I resumed in 1939 a >reyi- 
ously enjoyed habit of reading - loud: 
and the experiment was so suc «ssfyl 
that we have continued it. 

Practically all our readin — has 
been of books which we had eac read 
separately many years previous ,. In 
the first war winter we read sey «al of 
Hardy’s novels, and in the ; ‘cond 
many of Trollope’s, including ; .) the 
Barchester series and his 4): obio- 
graphy. Then we tried a miscell: xe0us 
winter, which took in some of ‘ »ake- 
speare’s comedies, Nansen’s } rthest 
North (unfortunately timed, |; its 
reading coincided with the © oldest 
spell in North Hampshire “or a 
century !) and one or two trans. - ions, 
of which Flaubert’s Madame /?ovary 
was the most successful. Last winter 
we started on Dickens, with David 
Copperfield, Oliver Twist and Dombey 
and Son, and our 1943-44 programme 
will continue with this author. Regu- 
larly at intervals throughout the four 
years, and not only in winter, excerpts 
from Parson Woodforde’s five-volume 
Diary have reminded us of the joys 
of a pre-ration era. 

For the purposes of reading aloud 
we have found Trollope extremely 
satisfying, as in pages of conversation, 
the listener is never in any doubt as 
to the character that is speaking. 
This is not always true of Dickens. 
Hardy, of course, is excellent, and | 
suspect that George Eliot, who is soon 
to come on to our list, may prove 
equally good. Curiously enough Jane 
Austen, so delightful to read silently, 
is disappointing when read aloud— 
E. J. MAcKENzIE Hay, Andover, 
Hampshire. 


A MOUSE-PRODUCTION 
RECORD 


S1r,—The fecundity of mice and other 
rodents is well known, but the follow- 
ing record appears to be unusual even 
fer these small animals and may be 
of interest to your readers. 

In a shed beneath a box on May | 
this year was discovered a nest of the 
common house mouse made of stripped 
and teased straw and about 9 ins 
across. 

In it were found the following 
two fully grown adults, five almost 
adult, five well-furred but not yet 
very active, and three newly born and 
naked young.—G. R. Dvuvat, Old 
Coulsdon, Surrey. 


NORMANDY PIPPINS 


Sir,—Can any reader name the variety 


ing the 


of apple that was used for m 
pippins 


excellent dried Normandy ! 
which we used to enjoy in ‘the ‘80s. 
Search in numerous works. I'rench 
and English, has so far (eiled t 
reveal the name. One corre »ondent 
suggested Norman or ~ \rmans 
pippin and the R.H-S. kir ly — 
me samples : they gave a \ ‘Ty pocr 
product. My own view — 
Court Pendu Plat was a pro’ die ane 
specimens (from R.H.S.) ga 1 good 
luscious result, perhaps no! juite S° 
deep brown as they should t 
Hogg’s Manual notes, 
correspondent, that ‘“‘ Norfol 
was in vogue for drying in 
oven after the bread was re 
Allington pippin (of. 
recent an introduction) gi 
fair sample but not quite! 
though, of course, bette 
rings made from any sug ‘less a 
“‘cooker.”” A good smallish ga!) 
acid type is reanired. The proce 


does @ 
or fing 
» bread 
ed. 
‘se to0 
quite a 
enough 
than the 
icid 








irving is simple when one has a good 
warm linen-airing cupboard. The 
fruits are peeled and cored and 
threaded upon sticks suspended in 
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as ‘the only known painting of the 
Knight.’ Perhaps your readers might 
care to see a wash drawing of Courtenay 
which I came upon in Canterbury 


the the warm cupboard. In a few days some years ago. Actually, your illus- 

they are dried and then stored in old tration forms the frontispiece to a 
my four or paper bags in a warmish 482-page work published by James 
Rot cupl rd, which keeps them from Hunt, Buggate Street, Canterbury, 
sa ooiny mouldy. Two-year old speci- entitled : 


men: thus stored were in quite good 
cond ‘on. For use they are soaked 
over’ sht and gently stewed in the 





The Life 
and 
Extraoreinary Adventures 


soak’ e¢ water. Perhaps the term of 
from Nore ndy pippin was one derived Sir William Courtenay 
“my @ from 0cality of origin and not from Knight of Malta 
rev; a de! ied variety, just as were the Alias 
oud: @ origi: J ““Norman”’ group of cider John Nichols Toms 
ssful fruit (low acid and high tannin).—- Formerly 
H.E Dceruam (Dr.), Cambridge. Spirit Merchant and Maltster 
‘ of 
be HERTFORDSHIRE Truro in Cornwall 
. In METEORITE being a correct detail of all the inci- 
alof @ sin \r. Frank Lane’s very interest- dents of his extraordinary life, from 
cond ing ¢ icle on Comets and Meteors in his infancy to the dreadful 
| the your sue of August 27 mentions that Battle at Bossenden Wood 
obio- @ the | vest meteorite ever known to illustrated lees 
eous B drop 1 this country fell in Yorkshire by numerous engravings of the princi- 
iake- @ i) 17 5 and weighed half a hundred- pal scenes a that 
thest B \eig 1 Dreadful Tragedy f 
its my memory serves me right with fac-similes of the Autographs of 
\dest @ there sin Standon village in Hertford- am that ve 
t a @ shire 1 meteorite which is erected as _ Eccentric Character 
ions, @ 4 mc.ument with an inscription on concluding with an accurate account 
var’ @ the |.se stating that it fell near there ae of the — ; 
inter Bon s me date in the eighteenth lrial of the Rioters 
avid @ centy. y. It is about the size of a man At the Maidstone Assizes 
mbey @ and .nust certainly weigh several By CANTERBURIENSIS 
mme §@ hundicdweight. I went to school at iia ne rele pias ; 
egu- @ St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall Green, ; sie bate > eas Seca cos Aaa print 
four @ and we often used to see this meteorite from my collection shows Courtenay 
rpts @ on our walks. It is years since I have addressing a political meeting in the 
lume @ seen it.—St. GrEoRGE B. DELISLE Canterbury Guildhall. 
joys @ Gray (Surgeon Commander, R.N.V.R.), The local papers of the day de- 
Winchester. voted much space to the doings of this 
loud {Our correspondent’s letter is of unhappy madman, particularly at the 
mely @ particular interest since no meteorite time of and after the tragedy in 
tion, @ in Hertfordshire is included in the list THE KNIGHT ADDRESSING A MEETING FOR NOMINATION Bossenden Wood, and I drew largely 
ot as BH civen in the Encyclopedia Britannica OF PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, NOVEMBER 10, 1832 from these for the account of the 
cing. { the 15 meteorites known to have See letter: The Knight of Malta Courtenay affair which I included in 
sens. @ fallen in the British Isles.—Ep.] a a ae Seasalter = age 
nd | “4 with «fe Clle—i Re istory of three en 
soon A LEGEND FROM BURIED — deme es Poiches, published in 1938.—RoBERT 
rove SNOWDON WITH FIG n Gate in the H. Goopsatt, Stede Hill, Maidstone, 
_ Sir,—While walking near Rhyd-ddu AND DATE other. If the fig ent. 
: y; South Snowdon) the other day, [had Sir,—In the grew, then he ; 
a casion to help an elderly angler over — churchyard of St. would be proved Sir,—May I be allowed to add a little 
evel, @ a fence. ‘“‘There’s something strange Mary’s, Watford, wrong in his to your contributor’s interesting ac- 
about this lake,”’ he told me, pointing Hertfordshire, theory, , but if count of John Nicholls | Tom, the 
to a little lyn in which he had been = may be seen this the date grew, leader of the Courtenay Riots in East 
IN fishing. ‘‘There’s a floating island. box-shaped he w as right Kent ? The information comes from 
One day it’s down this end, the next tomb, dating and neither place a _ variety of sources gathered over a 
it's at the far end, by the boat-house.”’ from the _ eigh- existed. period of years, and were it not for 
rther [walked up to the lake, and could find teenth century. He was duly the loss of the MS. by enemy action, 
llow- only one island—a massive piece of Half of its buried and short- my own study of Courtenay’s life 
even rock standing well out of the water lid has been torn ly afterwards the and the far-reaching outcome of his 
y be and covered with vivid bell-heather. away by a thriv- fig begantogrow. local rebellion would by now have 
ee. Only magic could make that float— _ ing fig tree, which Soon it burst been in print. 
+ itmust be another anglers’ yarn. Then _ js allowed togrow through the lid cf A wood-cutter in Harbledown, 
fe I had tea in a cottage in Rhyd-ddu. because of a histomb andhas_ pear Canterbury, remembered (in 
ei The whole village must have heard the rather queer flourished ever 1936) his grandfather’s vivid descrip- 
= woman laugh when I asked her about — story, _ reputed since. —L. P., tion of the rioters, “a poor ragged 
; the floating island. She had lived _ locally tobe true. London, N. lot’ who had the active support of 
ing there all her life, but had never seen Ben Wang- one of the Canterbury surgeons. 
most itmove. She knew the tale, of course. ford was a naval THE Courtenay himself, known widely as 
a Later, | looked at the map, and in officer who be- KNIGHT OF «yaad Tom,” was a fine tall man 
‘Old Baddeley’s guide. The lake is Llyn-y- lieved there was MALTA “like the church pictures of Jesus.”’ 
Dywarchen, which Baddeley trans- neither heaven S1ir,—The illus- The well-known coloured portrait of 
lates as The Lake of the Floating nor hell. Before tration to your him (there are more copies in exist- 
. island. Can any reader tell meifthis he died he de- contributor W. ence than your contributor seems to 
: s just a fisherman’s story, or if it isa clared that he G. Lewis’s article imply) goes some way towards con- 
iety legend, or if there was a floating island would prove this on the life of firming the truth of this description. 
s the once upon a _time?—Epwarp _ theory and to do A WASH DRAWING OF THE “the Knight of | Country mothers used to frighten their 
pins Richarpson, West Bridgford, Notting- so gave orders KNIGHT OF MALTA Malta’’ (August children with the threat that ‘Mad 
80s. that he was to be See letter: The Knight of Malta 27) is described Tom”’ would be after them. That the 
ench 
d to 
dent 
an’s 
sent 
poct 
that 
and 
zood 
e $0 
es a 
ing” 
read 
too 
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the 
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5 of fi. E (SLAND OF THE LAKE OF THE FLOATING ISLAND A PROOF OF IMMORTALITY 


See letter: A Legend from Snowdon Sez letter: Buried with Fig and Date 





“IF ONCE I GET OUT OF THE PRICKLY 


BUSH aded 


See letter: The Show Pony. 


fear of him was real enough is shown 
by correspondence in my possession 
written by one of the ladies then 
living at Chilham Castle. The castle 
gates were more than once barred 
against his coming 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the whole story is the political 
intrigue by which Tom, a convicted 
criminal, was afterwards released from 
the Kent County Lunatic Asylum at 
Barming where he was one of the 
earliest patients. By a special privi- 
lege I was allowed to examine his 
records there, and it is significant that 
all the material parts have been 
forcibly removed. 

There were as recently as 1941 
certain personal relics of Courtenay in 
the possession of a well-known resident 
of Canterbury, and it is to be hoped 
that these have not been lost. 
The watch of Mears, the constable, who 
was the first casualty in the affray, is 
stillin the Beaney Institute at Canter- 
bury, and there are to my knowledge 
several local copies of the book about 
Courtenay by one ‘“‘Canterburiensis”’ 
on which your contributor’s article 
mainly to be based The 
“ Knight’s '’ election speeches and 
a great about kis activities 


also 


secms 


deal 


OLD TOBACCO-BOX IN BRASS 
(Above) INSIDE SHOWING THE 
PUZZLE LOCK 


See letter: Puzzle Tobacco-box 
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will be found in the 
contemporary Kentish 
newspapers, while the 
poll books at Canter- 
bury show the exact 
strength and nature of 
his following. His ap- 
pearance in the smug- 
gling case at Rochester, 
told of in the official 
records of the trial, 
throws much light on 
his curious dual person- 
ality.— R. F. JEssup 
(Flight Lieut., R.A.F.), 
Scotland. 


THE SHOW PONY 
S1r,—Perhaps the en- 
closed photograph might 
interest some of your 
readers. 

This woe - begone 
pony had had his turn in 
the ring. The judging 
was over, and the grey pony and others 
of his class were tied up to the trees 
and bushes in a small copse bordering 
the show ground, tc anything in fact 
that would carry a rope. 

His fate was 
by far the worst 
of any of the 
party. As his rope 
was very short, 
his head and neck 
were jammed in- 
to the heart of 
a very prickly 
holly - bush, his 
chest and shoul- 
ders likewise. 

Their owners 
had left them se- 
curely tied up 
while they went 
off to their tea, 
and to enjoy a 
got »d gossip over 
the events of the 
day.—M. G. S. 
BEST, London, 
S.W.10. 

[Our corres- 
pondent does well 
to draw attention 
to the lack of 
thought shownin 
the case of this 
pony. We have 
seen similar if 
exceptional — in- 
stances and feel 
that those in 
charge of child- 
ren’s classes at 
shows, gym- 
khanas and pony 
club rallies 
should — superin- 
tend the way in 
which the ponies 
are tied up and 
impress on the 
young people the 
importance of placing the comfort of 
their ponies before everything else, 
even their own need of tea.—Ep.] 


GIRLS AND MAP-READING 


S1r,—Major Jarvis is quite wrong in 
supposing that map-reading is not 


taught in girls’ schools. My own 
daughter, now 16, began it well before 
the war at Clapham High School 
including making sections of contoured 
land. As for motoring, she would 
easily read a map upside down when 
travelling in the reverse direction, or 
if using it the right way up would 
realise that a right-hand turn would 
mean my turning left——RaNson 
CowLIiIsHaw, Clapham Common, 
S.W.4. 


PUZZLE TOBACCO-BOX 
S1r,—During a train journey recently 
a friend passed to me his tobacco-box 
which, until the puzzle was explained, 
tantalisingly defied my efforts to 
open it. 

It is of some age, is made of brass, 
outside measurement is 334 ins. in 
diameter and 114 ins. deep, and until 
the sun’s rays and the hands of the 
two dials are in certain positions the 


THE WELL OF THE SEVEN 
HEADS 
See letter: In the Great Glen 


half-moon catch of the 
lock cannot be pushed 
back. A brass loop on 
the hinge-plate suggests 
that it was. secured 
by a chain. On either 
side of the lower hinge- 
plate is stamped IL, 
crowned, within a 
beaded oval. 

The view of the 
interior, beyond showing 
the simple but efficient 
puzzle -arrangement of 
the lock, also shows the 
pipe-stopper.— EDWARD 
YATES, Elm Court, 
Hampton, Middlesex. 


THE OLD WAY 


S1r,—Your contributor’s 
interesting pictures of 
the right way with a 
scythe prompt me _ to 
send you the enclosed, 
taken a few years ago, of an old man 
here using the sickle and hook to 
cut some very much laid oats. The 
action picture was unposed and shows 
how both are used:—-M. W., Hereford. 


IN THE 
GREAT 


GLEN 
Sir, — By _ the 
roadside at Loch 
Oich, in the Great 
Glen of Scotland, 
is the famous well 
known as_ the 
Well of the Seven 
Heads, over 
which stands a 
tall monument 
surmounted by 
seven heads,most 
beautifully car- 
ved. Above the 
heads is a hand 
grasping a sword 
or dagger. Carved 
on the four sides 
of the monument 
is a lengthy des- 
cription in En- 
glish, Latin, 
French and 
Gaelic. In this 
wise runs the En- 
glish inscription : 
“As a memorial 
of the example 
and summary 
vengeance which, 
in the swift 
course of feudal 
justice, inflicted 
by the order of 
Lord McDonell 
and Aross, over- 
took the perpe- 
trators of the foul 
murder of the 
Keppoch family, 
a branch of the 
powerful and illustrious clan of which 
his Lordship was the Chief. This 
monument is erected by Colonel 
McDonell of Glengarry, XVII Mac- 
Mhic-Alaister, his successor and repre- 
sentative, in the year of Our Lord 
1812.’’ The heads of the Seven Mur- 
derers were presented at the feet of 
the noble Chief in Glengarry Castle, 
after having been washed in this 
spring; and ever since the murder, 
which took place in the sixteenth 
century, it has been known by the 
name of Tobar-nan-Ceann, or the Well 
of the Seven Heads.—ALASDAIR 
ALPIN MacGREGor, One Acre,. Brack- 
nell, Berkshive. 


FOR MINERS 
S1R,—-Lamps are seen for ever burning 
by the altar in memory of some great 
figure, but here a lamp is burning for 
ever, not in memory of any hero of 
war, not to mark the memory of 
someone gone, but as a tribute to men 
who go in peril for us many a day to 
keep our home fires burning. It is a 
miner’s lamp burning for ever near a 
piece of coal in Staveley Church, 
North Derbyshire.—-Harry Lea, 
Sheffield. 


AND SICKLE 
See letter: The Old Wav 


THE OAK IN TH: 
BRACKEN 


S1r,—I wonder how many bovs and 
girls to-day—even boys and «irls of 
Suffolk—know of the associatio: of the 
common brake, so plentiful i. that 
county, with King Charles’s :>man- 
tic escape after his defeat at Wor- 
cester. If a good-sized bracken stem 
is pulled up entire, and the brown root 
part cut through with a sharp knife, 
there will appear a pattern of a minia 
ture oak tree, complete with spreading 
roots, sturdy trunk, and autumn- 
tinted foliage. A second, and rather 
sloping cut, on the ‘‘sosh”’ in Suffolk 
tongue, will bring out the tree slightly 
more plainly but a little distorted. — 

Now in Cromwell’s time Suffolk 
was a member of the Eastern Associa- 
tion, and definitely on the side of the 
Parliament, so one wonders hew this 
West Country Royclist fancyg came 
to the east and has persisted for at 
least 250 years. It may even now be 
exhibited by old-timers as “ King 
Charles’s oak,’’ though I doubt if 
present-day youth will be much im- 
pressed by such a simple old wife's 
tale.—E. R. C., Warren Hill, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 


' 


IN STAVELEY CHURC 
MINER’S LAM 


See letter: For Miner 
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ARTHUR CHURCHILL 
LTD. 


SPECIMEN GLASSES 
OF ALL PERIODS 


A fine quality 
Neweastle-made 


glass engraved in 


Holland. The 
clasped hands 
motif and motto is 
frequent in senti= 
mental Dutch 
engraving: the sur- 
mounting coronet 
is exceptional as, 
in this instance, is 


the stem formation 


Circa 1750 





34, MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 

















BY APPOINTMENT 





QUEEN ANNE WALNUT WING ARMCHAIR 


FINELY CARVED ON THE KNEES 
LONDON NEW YORK 
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| JOHN BELL.{ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 





ge ats 


Extremely fine set of 6 Antique Sheraton Mahogany Single 
Chairs with beautifully carved lattice backs and saddle 
shaped seats. Period circa 1785. 


SCOTLAND 


»6-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 
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By Appointment to 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 


H.M. QUEEN MARY 








One of a pair of pottery horses. 
T’ang Dynasty 618-905 A.D. Height 14 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


TELEPHONE : GROSVENOR 2265 
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ASK 
A 
SAILOR 





Ask a sailor what he knows about Lister’s and he’ll 
tell you of engines standing up without a falter to 
hard work, often in gruelling conditions. Some- 
times it may be that ‘‘sailors don’t care,’’ but 
they certainly do when it comes to equipment. 


Lister products are built to give service in the 
real sense of the word. Engines, generating 
plant, auto-trucks, cream separators, dairy appli- 
ances and the rest—they can all be depended on 
to do*their work efficiently. 





R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS. 














NO. 5 OF THE SERIES. 
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la farm belongs to Col. C. L. Huston of Butler Island Dairy in 
South Georgia. The milking parlour and also the milk plant in an 
adjoining building are located a few feet from the famous Coastal Highway. 
All the operations in milking, bottling, and the separation of the milk, can 
be seen by motorists travelling on this main road. The demand for the 
milk has steadily risen and the number of cows required to produce it has 
grown from 20 to 60 in two years. 

Col. Huston is a well-known engineer, and as a sportsman was joint 
owner of the New York Yankee baseball team. 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY ! 
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COMBINE -RECORDER 


ALFA-LAVAL Co., Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. Phone: EALing 01 16 (6 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 





THIS HARVEST— 
AND NEXT 


EPTEMBER sees the sowing 
of the first crops for the follow- 
ing year’s harvest. As soon as 
the stubbles are clear, and if 
possible clean, it is time to 
make a start with autumn sowing. Rye 
comes first and it is generally con- 
sidered that the seed should be in the 
ground by the second or third week 
in September. There must have been 
a big increase in the acreage of rye 
grown, in the past season. It isa crop 
that is wanted as much as wheat 
because it goes well into the loaf and 
makes palatable biscuits. But rye 
is not the crop for good land. The 
modern selections will produce as 
much as 10 sacks of grain to the acre, 
but the straw is long to a troublesome 
degree. Rye straw makes excellent 
thatching material, but when it grows 
to 5 ft. or more in height, threshing is 
a tedious business even if the crop 
stands upright to harvest. One of the 
advantages of rye is, of course, that 
it ripens before the other cereals. It 
allows the farmer to get a start with 
harvest—a big advantage when the 
farm is overloaded with corn. 
* * 
INTER oats also repay early 
sowing. I have seen some 
excellent crops of Aberystwyth White 
winter oats and I am trying some 
myself this year. The grey winter 
variety we used to grow comes quickly 
into harvest, but yields are sometimes 
disappointing. The Aberystwyth 
winter oats will run to 15 to 16 sacks 
to the acre and will stand up to the 
binder. So far as wheat is concerned 
it is a good plan to grow one field of 
an early variety. The French wheats 
come to harvest quicker than most of 
ours or the Scandinavian varieties. 
Cote d’Or is particularly early and 
answers well on land that is not very 
fertile. For the better soils Desprez 80 
has a short straw and yields heavily. 
However, it has the drawback of being 
subject to blight and in a damp season 
there are almost sure to be some 
pinched grains. 
* * * 
NE of my neighbours has been 
growing spring barley sown in 
December. It is what he calls Christ- 
mas barley. He did this because he 
wanted to spread his sowing and not 
leave too much to February or March. 
He got fair results when this barley 
was threshed with a combine har- 
vester. The yield was eight sacks to 
the acre compared with 12 sacks 
which he got on a neighbouring field 
that was sown in March. A pioneer 
in the sowing of spring barley is 
Mr. William Alexander of Eynsford, 
Kent, and many of his neighbours 
have followed his example. But for 
December sowing the land needs to 
be caught just right and prepared 
carefully. Fields should be ploughed 
in autumn and a good tilth obtained 
by October so that all that remains 
to be done in December is to sow the 
seed and harrow it in. Mr. Alexander 
holds that the ideal date for sowing 
is between December 12 and 24. His 
is barley land and he can get on to it 
with a drill at a time when many of 
us with heavier land could not think 
of doing so. Some December-sown 
barley and then some sown as late 
as mid-April or early May spreads 
harvest and reduces the peak load 
which has become this year almost 
more than some farms can manage. 
* * * 
ITH any luck with the weather, 
northern England and Scot- 
land should get through their harvest 
troubles by the end of this month. 
They had a bad start with heavy 
storms in early August which knocked 
their crops about badly and then rain 
fell on almost every day in August so 





that they could never really get voing 
It is nothing unusual for oa‘. and 


barley to be standing out until 
October in parts of Scotland and \\/ales 
but when the eastern coun ¢s in 
England and the Midlands hay - such 


a quick harvest it is exasperat. x fo 
others to experience such dela In 


Cumberland and Westmorlan: they 
have been trying to grow oatso ome 
very difficult fields; steep pes, 
rocks and a wet climate do no” nake 
for easy harvesting. I know one -iend 
up there who will be much r eved 


from this year onwards to ha. two 
of his most difficult fields sai - re- 
seeded to grass. 

* 


OOD reports are heard the 


press combine drill that __ ters 
have put on the market. It w.1 do 
five jobs at one time and should «rove 
its worth for dealing with the «mall 
scattered acreages that War Agri- 
cultural Committees have to cuicivate 
for those who have no impleme::ts of 


their own. One man with a tractor 
can do the five operations at once, 
that is, plough two, three or fou 
furrows, press the furrows to bury 
the turf and provide a firm seed bed 
sow the seed, sow a fertiliser in a 
narrow bed with the seed, and cover 
in both seed and fertiliser. I have not 
seen this particular combine drill at 
work, but I have seen Mr. Arthur 
Hosier’s home-made machine which 
was doing a good job on old turf, and 
the crop came through well to harvest. 
* * * 
HE war has not produced many 
new machines designed for 
British conditions. We have been 
glad enough to import more ploughs, 
binders and combine harvesters from 
America, but everyone seems to have 
been so busy trying to maintain the 
pace of production of standard ma- 
chines that few innovations have been 
introduced. The production of new 
machines must have greatly increased 
It has certainly outrun the production 
of spare parts. Some of our implement 
manufacturers seem to have over- 
looked the need for a greatly increased 
supply of spare parts when every 
implement is working at least two or 
three times harder than in normal 
conditions and is often in unskilled 
hands. It is inevitable that wear 
should be extra hard and that spare 
parts should be in great demand. Too 
many machines have been laid up for 
weeks on end waiting for parts which 
the local agricultural engineer could 
not fashion himself. 
* * * 
VERYONE has been rushing to 
thresh wheat, and sacks are now 
unobtainable in some districts. Thresh- 
ing wheat out of the field is of course 
a great economy in labour and time. 
The man with a combine harvester § 
scores greatly in this way. He has 
none of that threshing thr gh the 













































winter and spring which take: up 5° 
much time on most farms. [He has 
got the job finished by early «atumn. 
But a good many farmers » )o hav’ 
not combine harvesters wer mpted 
this time to thresh corn ire field 
or immediately after harv: They 
got their corn in such exce! ly dry 
condition that it could b« ern 
straight away. Inevitabl) mills 
were choked with home-g = 
and there was a hold-up in ar 
of sacks. Wheat require —_ 
must of course be thre: “ 
That should have a prior _ 
the allocation of threshin shines 
and the hire of sacks. L volton 
wants English wheat in — 
Year and even the early T, 4 
it would not do if every: © jhe 
market his wheat imme +t , 

harvest. CINC * 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





COUNTRY LIFE— SEPTEMBER 24, 


GOOD PLANNING 


AS AN 


P HE beauty of the country” 
side is one of its many 
elements of value, a wide 
and diversified view has 
long been recognised as 
ug to the marketability of rural 
lds and proximity to open spaces 
iways favourably influenced the 
nd for houses. One of the princi- 
.ondon estate agents some years 
1 appraised the value of a view over 
He Park or Regent’s Park as at 
le £75, and possibly £100, a year. 
S of his successors would estimate 
it -' a higher figure. 

{t may surprise many people to 
le that a Government official, Sir 
Ge frey Whiskard, Permanent Secre- 
t of the Ministry of Town and 
( try Planning, has expressed the 
0 on, in addressing the Chartered 
Ld Agents’ Society, that the 
E: ‘ish countryside surpasses in 
becuty almost every place that he 
sav in the course of a tour through 
the Overseas Dominions. This he 
atti:buted to the results of centuries 
of cultivation, appropriate architec- 
ture, and all the other factors that 
represented as he put it, ‘‘a true 
marriage between man and Nature.” 
He pointed out that only since 1939 
had agricultural land been considered 
in relation to planning. 


KENTISH ORCHARD SALES 

N the Medway valley, at Gilling- 
] ham, a Rochester firm has just 
sold 39 acres, with possession, for 
£17,000. Says a correspondent: ‘‘See- 
ing that the holding had neither a 
house nor any cottages, the price 
realised must be pretty well a record.”’ 
Examination of the details of the 
farm, however, shows that it consists 
of “first-class dessert apple, pear and 
plum plantations, with ample build- 
ings.’ The exceptionally good railway 
service to London must also be taken 
into account, and the buyers of or- 
chards are not unaware of the remark- 
able sums now being paid for the right 
to pick fruit. At the present time 
growers are handicapped by the 
insufficiency of labourers. To main- 
tain a fruit plantation in perfect 
condition needs plenty of hands, and 
skilled and conscientious overseers at 
every stage throughout the year. 
Spraying, pruning and other opera- 
tions are costly, and must _ be 
thoroughly well done. 


“ PHENOMENAL’”’ PRICES 

bye after a successful 

auction the vendor, unless he 
has been labouring under some ex- 
ternal kind of compulsion to sell—for 
example, the common case of parting 
with property to defray death duties— 
is glad that the auction has not proved 
abortive. The purchaser is, as pur- 
chasers always are (at the outset), 
pleased with his purchase. The agents, 
whether for vendor or purchaser, 
rejoice that their time has not been 
waste’, and that fees are in prospect. 
All that remains to be done, apart 
from the formal completion of the 
transe tion, is to secure publicity for 
't, an’ so ensure that other possible 
vendo | may be encouraged to realise 
their \operty at ‘‘a very satisfactory 
price, for such is the description of 
most sales. Local correspondents 
com the scene at this point, and 
their k of superlatives as applied 
- s current sales of agricultural 
and + °n includes ‘‘ phenomenal’’ and 


unp: edented.’”’ But a _ cursory 
glan the particulars of sale serves 
aS a rective. 
IMP. OVEMENTS AND ROAD 
a FRONTAGES 
S EF .KING without reference to 
A y One current or recent trans- 


it may be suggested that a 


ASSET 


dissection of the elements in the price 
of some farms would reveal that a 
large part of the money paid for them 
was in respect of the permanent im- 
provements, for instance, the laying- 
out of fruit plantations, or the fact 
that the farms are within or adjacent 
to borough boundaries and possess 
long frontages to main roads. In the 
one case much of the purchase money 
represents what is on the land, and 
in the other it is not strictly the agri- 
cultural value that is being paid for. 
The practical importance of a study 
of the particulars as a guide to the 
actual trend of land values is thus 
evident. Only by that means can the 
great difference in price between 
adjoining holdings be explained. The 
mere statement of an acreage is hardly 
any guide in the absence of some clue 


to the nature of the cultivation of a. 


farm, and its situation as regards roads 
and towns. No doubt land. values in 
the country are rising, largely owing 
to the keen competition for farms. 


PURCHASE FOR THE 
NATIONAL STUD 

HE Ministry of Agriculture has 

purchased the Sandley House 
estate near Gillingham in Dorset for 
£16,500 for the National Stud. The 
property, for a long while the home of 
the Compton or Gilltown Stud, consists 
of the residence and 156 acres, and 
the stud buildings, which are regarded 
as among the most outstanding of 
their type. Messrs. Curtis and Henson 
acted for the vendors, the executors 
of Lord Furness; the purchasing 
agents were Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock, represented by Mr. R. W. 
Davis at the auction. 


CROWDED SALE-ROOMS 

“S VERY large company assem- 

bled, in fact, so large that the big 
dining-room of the hotel where the sale 
was held could not hold them.”’ This 
quotation, from a note on an auction 
at Shaftesbury, does not add what hap- 
pened to any would-be bidders who 
failed to get into the sale-room. The 
overflowing auction room is often 
seen nowadays when farms are offered. 
In London it is merely a memory 
of the palmy days of the original 
Mart in Tokenhouse Yard. To bid 
with any certainty it is necessary to 


‘be in the sale-room, although there 


have been instances where the buyer 
has remained outside it and has signi- 
fied his wishes to someone in the room. 
On one occasion at Tokenhouse Yard 
this method led to a sale, at a price 
much below what had been named in 
negotiations, and when the auctioneer 
learned the name of the buyer he 
wrathfully exc'aimed that if he had 
known who it was he would not have 
accepted the bid. At the Shaftesbury 
auction, six or seven large farms 
changed hands at from £8,200 for 
85 acres, down to £2,500 for 53 acres 
at Fontmell, another Dorset lot of 
90 acres, in Gillingham, making 
£5,650. 

A client of Messrs. Humbert and 
Flint has bought the Kentish property 
Yotes Court, at Mereworth, belonging 
to Viscount Torrington, Messrs. 
Nicholas acting for the vendor. 

Mid-Devon freeholds at Cullomp- 
ton, with possession at Michaelmas, 
evoked extraordinary competition at 
an auction in Exeter. Among the 
farms was one of 90 acres, for which 
the hammer fell at £8,050. 

In the Fens the market has con- 
tinued as lively as ever in the last 
week or two, and a renewal of activity 
is reported from the Welsh Border. 
It may be remarked that a list of 
about 20 properties in the latter 
region includes some well-known resi- 
dential freeholds of considerable 
acreage. ARBITER. 
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The Bawden Patent Adjustable Horse Hoe 


BAWDEN'S PLOUGH WORKS 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Patented Agricultural 





Implements for Half a Century 





including :— 


@ The Famous Bawden Hand Lift Tractor Cultivator 
@ The Bawden Patent Adjustable Horse Hoe 
@ Bawden’s |, 2 and 3 Furrow One Way Ploughs 


BUY BAWDENS—IT’S BETTER 





Registered Office— 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON, ENGLAND 
Telephone—Barnstaple 2282 (2 lines). 























For strong root growth and an early start. 
For protection against BUNT, SMUT and other 
seed-borne diseases, and for . 
EXTRA SACKS TO THE ACRE 
Dress all your grain with 
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[HERBERT JENKINS=—— 
Ready September 27th 


My War at Sea 


By IAN SCOTT 
With a Foreword by 
Admiral Sir William James, K.C.B., M.P 


“T hope this book will be widely 
read because our survival has 
always and will always depend 
on our ability to keep open our 
ocean and coastal sea lines of | 
communication, a task that falls | 
very heavily on the small ships.”’ 
—ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES. 

12/6 net 


| Shooting 


and 


Gunfitting 
By ARTHUR HEARN 
"Finely illustrated 
Every aspect of shooting and 
sunfitting is covered in this 
invaluable book. 8/6 net 


_ Insides Out 
By JOHN MASON BROWN 

"Illustrated by Hirschfeld 
Here is a book which deals 
wittily and with great exhilara- 
tion with all those experiences 
known to everyone who has 

seen a doctor professionally. 


Ready shortly, 7/6 net 


Corner Doctor 
By GEORGE WONSON 
VANDEGRIFT, M.D. 
| A fascinating biography of an | 
iconoclastic, masterful yet lova- 
ble physican, with extraordinary 
details about his variety of 
patients and his highly individu- | 
alistic medical methods. 
Ready shortly, 12/6 net 
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MAZDA Lighting En- 
gineersare busy helping // 
to win the war and 
their work has 
revealed new 
developmentsand 7°%Y 
improvements in the 

science of lighting. These 
discoveries will lead to 
notable advances in domestic 
lighting which will be made 
available to the public when 
the ‘‘ cease fire” sounds. 


Use 




















LAMPS 


They Stay Bright 


@ Longer 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF SHIPS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HAT rather vaguely-defined 

fellow the layman might be 

described as the 

pays the piper, whether he 
wants to or not, but who does not call 
So far from doing so, he 
seems to have an invincible objection 
to learning the elements of music, and 
he wouldn’t recognise the tune if he 
He employs all sorts of 
experts to do his work for him. He 
is like a friend of mine whom I once 
congratulated on the perfect arrange- 
ment and fertility of his garden. “I 
don’t know a thing about it,’’ he said. 
“T employ a man, and if he doesn’t 
provide me with flowers and vege- 


the tune. 


heard it. 


tables, he goes.’’ 
That is the 


“is too 
generals.’’ 


BRITAIN’S SHIPS 

Clemenceau’s remark is recalled 
in Mr. Bernard Brodie’s book A Lay- 
man’s Guide to Naval Strategy (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.). 
Brodie thinks, is too important to be 
left to the admirals, and here he en- 
deavours to enlighten us all on some 
of its fundamental principles. 
an American, but the sea, after all, is 
I once heard an enthusiastic 
public meeting in Birmingham singing, 


the sea. 


typical 
point of view—‘‘I employ a man’’— 
but old Georges Clemenceau realised 
that there are times when employing 
a man is not enough. ‘‘ War,’’ he said, 
important to 


man who 


layman’s 


left to 


War, Mr. 


war. 


not of this opinion. 
recognition to all that has been done 
in the air, he remains a convinced ad- 
vocate of the effective navy. The fleet, 
reserved for what he calls “‘the once- 
for-all showdown, 
superseded, or likely to be. 
adapted itself to the peril of the 
torpedo-boat, so it is adapting itself, 
and probably will adapt itself more 
fully, to the peril from the air. 

It is sometimes 
aeroplane is a cheap means of waging 
“Ton for ton,’’ replies Mr. 
Brodie, ‘“‘there is unquestionably no 
vehicle of war as costly as an airplane,”’ 
and a ship is “‘ usually equal in hitting- 


Giving generous 


” 


is not in his view 
As it 


said that the 


power to a very considerable number 


” 


competitive.’ 


’ 


of aircraft.’’ The functions of the two 
“are much more complementary than 


Mr. Brodie goes very fully into 
this controversy, and his balanced 
examination, fortified by hard facts, 


is well worth study. He sums up with 
two quotations. This is Lord Palmer- 


ston : 


prejudice.”’ 
mission 


He is 


to rolling organ notes, about “‘ British 


trade, by Britons made, safe borne on 
But really, you know, 
when you come to think of it, though 
most seas may be blue none of them 
white and blue, 
nostvum is a delusive notion for who- 


” 


a British sea. 


is red, 


ever entertains it. 


Mr. Brodie would have us ap- 
proach these matters as physicians 
rather than as medicine men. It would 
have been good if the men in Birming- 
ham had realised that British seas are 
of precious little use without British 
ships, and that we were at that time 
heading for a war which we were 
destined to open with less shipping 
than we possessed when the last war 


closed. 
This is the 


cover many 


Brodie, “‘ occupies an 
important quarter of 
the shield of naval 
power. It is less 
splendid but no less 
vital than the great 
battleship. Both are 
ships, and to all the 
embattled nations 
in the Second World 
War there was 
nothing quite so 
valuable as a ship.”’ 

This is a view 
which all experts do 
not share. Some 
say there is nothing 
quite so valuable as 
an aeroplane and 
that the day of the 
great battleship is 
done. Mr. Brodie is 


sort of thing the 
author wants us to bear in mind. 
Grand words like ‘‘naval strategy” 
humble 
ugly little tramp steamer,”’ 


things. 
says Mr. 


mare 


“Until I see that other nations 
have ceased to build line-of-battle 
ships, they are not yet an antiquated 


This is a British com- 


which studied the matter 
before the outbreak of the present 
war: “If we build battleships which 
turn out to be useless, we have wasted 
money; but if we abandon battleships 
before they have been proved useless, 
we will have forfeited our national 
independence.’ 


10,000,000 TONS LOST 


Aeroplanes can do much. So far 
as this particular controversy is con- 
cerned, the argument has no meaning, 
unless that they can do much at sea. 
It happened that just as I finished 


reading Mr. Brodie’s book I read in 


United 


a newspaper a statement by the 
States 
Colonel Knox, on Japan’s losses of 
merchant ships. Over one-third of her 
tonnage, he said, had already been 
sunk, and, of this third, 77 per cent. 
had fallen to American submarines. 
The remaining 33 per cent. 
divided among all other Allied forces, 
including aeroplanes. On the whole, 


Naval Secretary, 


was 


it seems best that navy and air force 


ae 


AAA AAMAAA™™ 
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A LAYMAN’S GUIDE 
TO NAVAL STRATEGY 
By Bernard Brodie 


(Oxford University 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 


BALCONY EMPIRE 
By Reynolds and 


Eleanor Packard 


(Chatto and Windus, I5s.) 


SOUTHERN HARVEST 
By Clare Leighton 


(Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 


THE SHRINE 
By Michael Nugent 


(Dakers, 8s. 6d.) 
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should salute one another, and each 
get on with its own work. 

This loss of Japanese merchant 
shipping to submarines should open 
our eyes, because we are not the only 


people who possess 
submarines. In the 
last war, until Mr. 
Lloyd George (so Mr. 
Brodie says) forced 
the convoy system 
upon a reluctant Ad- 
miralty, this small 
island was in a posi- 
tion that could truly 
be called desperate; 
and concerning the 
position to-day we 
are not permitted to 
know much. But Mr. 
Brodie has a good 
deal to say about 
what the position 
was in the first years 
ot the war. His figure 
of 10,000,000 tons 
sunk by the summer 
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of 1942 is sobering. Betore sne became 
involved in the war, America had 
some crafty ways of helping us in this 
critical situation. ‘“‘American cruisers 
and destroyers did not attack German 
submarines, but when they found one 
they followed it and reported its 
pos tion by radio to Washington. And 
sometimes it happened that a British 
wa.hip intercepted that message.’”’ 

Altogether, I found this book at 
onc most readable and most informa- 
tiv.. All too many books written by 
ex» rts for laymen are deeply tainted 
wit. pedagogy. Here is an exception. 
It ‘ .ches you without boring you, 
anc one thing it teaches you is not to 
jun > in with conclusions not founded 
on .vidence. It helps you, too, to a 
go. deal of evidence. 


ITALY’S RISE 

eynolds Packard and his wife 
Ele: or, who hunted news as a pair, are 
the . uthors of Balcony Empire (Chatto 
and Vindus, 15s.). They watched the 
mal ag of Mussolini’s empire in a 
go many places: in Italy itself, in 
Abyssinia, Spain, Albania. They 
waicued its rise and left Italy on the 
eve of its fall. They write well, with 
the good journalist’s ability to make 
the reader see the picture. They went 
to Djibouti, ‘‘a small, sleepy, blister- 
ingly hot colonial town of native huts 
and a few whitewashed plaster hotels 
that had boomed overnight, like a 
bonanza mining camp, as a result of 
the war. It was crowded with corre- 
spondents, adventurers, spies, and 
armament salesmen who were hoping 
that the Anglo-French embargo on 
arms to Ethiopia would eventually be 
lifted. The town was so crowded that 
the first night we had to sleep in the 
backyard of the Continental Hotel on 
the folding cots we had brought with 
us. Practically everyone in Djibouti, 
from the little native boys who offered 
to fan away flies from customers on 
the café terraces to the French colonial 
authorities, regarded the war as a 
means to make money. Black girls 
were brought in from the desert 
hinterlands by enterprising Armenian 
impresarios as dancers in cabarets 
hastily set up under the paim trees.’ 
That is good journalistic writing, 
and all the book goes forward in this 
vigorous fashion. There is, of course, 
not much that is new to be said about 
Italy’s aggressive rise, but here it is 
all summed up for us by a couple of 
writers whose detail is first-hand. 
Here is Ciano, “bubbling over with 
enthusiasm’ at the end of the 
Ethiopian war : ‘‘ England is through, 
or she would have taken a stronger 
stand against us. We have not only 
won this campaign; we are ready for 
the future. We have the only experi- 
enced army in Europe as a result of 

our Ethiopian training.”’ 


PORTRAIT OF FRANCO 

Here is Franco: ‘In close-up, 
Franco was almost as unlike a dictator 
a8 anybody could be. He was a small, 
paunchy man with a rather sweet 
smile that lightened up an otherwise 
drab but aristocratic face. His grey 


hair vas sparse but wispy. His 
genera’: red sash made Reynolds 
nervou., as it appeared on the point 
of slip ing off the rotundity of his 
Waist .nd falling to the floor. He 
seemec nervous and bashful.’ 

_ tf cre is an amusing picture of 
Unam: >, the great Spanish philo- 
Sopher. ‘This was at the time that 
wise in Franco Spain was wearing 
4 Dutt 


to show that he belonged to 
one of .ne half-dozen Rightist parties 
°r groups. . . . Unamuno had stuck 
‘nto the buttonhole of his left lapel a 
pléce of tin foil that had been moulded 
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into the shape of a bird’s head.” 
Asked what party it represented, he 
said: ‘“‘It is my own party. I founded 
it myself. I am the only member. If 
anyone else joins I shall resign.” 

Here is an illuminating paragraph 
about Marshal Badoglio, written long 
before there was reason to think that 
he would supersede Mussolini. He had 
quarrelled with the Duce, and there 
were rumours that he might lead a 
revolt. ‘‘He could be certain that if 
he plunged Italy into civil war, the 
results would be fatal as far as her 
powers to resist occupation by Ger- 
many or Britain were concerned. To 
a patriotic, though anti-Fascist, 
Italian, it probably seemed that the 
continuance of the Fascist régime was 
a lesser evil than the loss of Italy’s 
national independence.” 

The book contains a most inter- 
esting survey and analysis of the 
Vatican attitude to the war, and to 
war in general, with some suggestions 
about the probable contents of the 
‘“peace plan” which, it is believed, the 
Pope is preparing. In this plan, the 
authors think, there is included 
advocacy of a new supranational 
institution which, unlike the: League 
of Nations, would have supreme 
jurisdiction over member-states. 


THE COTTON FIELDS 


Miss Clare Leighton is one of our 
finest artists so far as the woodcut 
goes, and any book containing her 
work ranks, with me, as a “‘collector’s 
piece.’’ Gollancz now publishes her 
Southern Harvest (10s. 6d.) for which 
she has not only engraved the pictures 
but written the letterpress. It would 
be going too far to say that she writes 
as well as she engraves, but at least 
it may be said that her writing is of 
a high order, both in sincerity and in 
technical excellence. 

Miss Leighton is now living in the 
United States, and most of her themes 
are taken from the labour of poor 
people, black and white, in the 
southern fields. The growing of cotton 
and tobacco, the corn harvest, the 
slaying of hogs: these are the themes 
of words and pictures and between 
them they make up a book that 
connoisseurs should not miss. 


OUTSIDE MARRIAGE 

Mr. Michael Nugent’s novel The 
Shrine (Dakers, 8s. 6d.) is an en- 
deavour to present in fiction the 
Roman Catholic attitude to a love- 
affair outside marriage. The novelist, 
as a rule, carries off such a matter in 
a blaze of passion, and any considera- 
tions beyond the passion itself are left 
out of account. Mr. Nugent’s book 
serves to remind us that in many cases 
the matter is not so simple as that. 
In sober daily fact, there are cases 
where other considerations have great 
weight, and the teaching of the Church 
on marriage may well be one of these. 

As it happens, the war conveni- 
ently removes the wronged soldier- 
husband, and to that extent there is 
a weakening of an otherwise well- 
presented case. Another weakness of 
the book is the duality of its interest. 
The scene is an English village, the 
site of an ancient shrine, where both 
Catholics and Anglicans have estab- 
lished religious houses and where 
there is a good deal of covert jealousy 
cloaked by a veneer of friendliness. 
Either of Mr. Nugent’s themes would 
have made a good backbone for a 
novel, and conceivably a more experi- 
enced novelist could have presented 
the two without the sense of a split 
theme which here intrudes. For a first 
novel, which this is, the achievement 
is commendable ; The Shrine well com- 
bines seriousness with readability. 
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That 
seorched 


It seems that farmers thought of the Scorched 
Earth idea long before it became a nuisance 

to Hitler. 
bracken and many unpleasant disease- 


earth 
policy 


Being not only tube makers 


For clearing away coarse grass, 
bringing insects there’s nothing like a but tube manipulators too, 
four foot roaring flame from the Hauck 
Flame Gun. 

To vaporize the paraffin the inventors 


this was child’s play to the 
TALBOT STEAD TUBE CO 


but it meant another step for- 


called in steel tubes to produce the ward in scientific husbandry. 


tortuous looking thing you see here. We, and our tubes, are always 
ready to burn up any new problem 


that you may care to present to us 
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The 1943 softened version of 
the shirtwaister, with radiating 
tucks and unpressed pleats on 
the bodice, more pleats in front 
of the skirt. From the winter 
Wolsey collection 





Tailored jumper suit in brown 
woollen, inlet with dice-checked 
tweed at the waist and over 
the shoulders. A Rima model 
from Marshall and Snelgrove 


PHOTOGRAPH DENES 


\HE first of the Mayfair couturiére collections 

to be shown, that of Hardy Amies, features 

some novel designs in tweeds and novel uses 

for a material, new to Mayfair, black cotton 
jer ey. This house is justly famous all over the world 
for tweed suits, and this winter’s series fully lives up 
to its high reputation. Jackets are long, with 
pinched-in waists, a slightly bloused effect at the back, 
broad shoulders and two deep pockets below the 
waist. Skirts, a fraction longer than last season, flare 
slightly, but both jackets and skirts fit over the hips 
without a wrinkle, like the paper on the wall. The 
waistline is lowered on topcoats, suits and dresses. 
Jackets and topcoats button high on the chest and the 
buttons end on the waistline. 


Tweeds are woven in two-coloured criss-cross 
patterns, in broken diamonds, in designs that look like 
endless flights of steps zig-zagging across the surface. 
Many mixtures in henna and a darkish brown are 
shown. A poinsettia red and tobacco brown tweed is 
very cheerful ; so is a crimson and indigo blue The 
brown topcoats in beaver and tobacco tones a1 out- 
standing in smooth, warm duvetines and home:puns. 
They button high with rounded revers or have turn- 
down collars, and all of them fit in snugly to the wvaist, 
often with a half-belt at the back holding d¢ two 
deep, unpressed pleats. A great novelty show the 
collection is taken from the schoolroom—blac! tton 
jersey. Hardy Amies makes it into a short-. °ved 
blouse with a square, collarless yoke, buttoni! wn 
the back, and a short afternoon frock with a g red 
skirt and a draped top held by a sparkling OW 
which sets off the dull matt black of the cott« The 
crimson tweed skirt that goes with the black use 
also buttons at the back with a placket setin6t 1s. 
immediately below the waist. This back fast 3 1s 
something quite new. 


Most of the shirts in this collection ha aree- 
quarter sleeves. A cherry marocain with a tched, 
turn-down collar and a single pocket with a flap» 10'n8 


right across one front from the shoulder seam .0 tN" 











QUALITY CLOTHES 


UTILiIry 
SKIRTS 


“Faringdon.” Tailored with 
ample fullness and one pocket. In 
mixed tweeds of heather green, 
heather blues, brown, wine or 


grey. > be 
Hips: 36 to 44 25/9 

46&48 29/7 

6 coupons 


*' LEN-HAR’ 


SKIRTS 
(above) 
“Flad ury.”’ We are able to offer a 
limited number of these well’ known 
skirts red with three front pleats 
and onc at back. Zip fastening and 
in usef! colours. Browns, black/grey 
or navy/blue, and a few in novelty 


isa lips : 36 to 44 65/6 


6 coupons. 46&48 74/6 








| GORRINGES GAZETTE : 
H Please send 6d. for next 3 issues, H 
Autumn issue ready early October. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., LONDON, S.W.| 


Frederick Gorringe Ltd. VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 
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CHARLES KIRK BLOUSES. Macc 
in fine wool material, they have all the 
details of tailoring that appeal to the feminine 


fancy. 


Post Orders Accepted. 


New shades of pale blue, scarlet, 
emerald, tan, gold and pink. 


6 coupons 


30/- 
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‘* Division is as bad. . .’” Worse for 
those many children who through 
personal tragedies, or through the 
War, have been divided from their 
own parents, and their own homes. 
Poor little souls. Bereft of their 
fathers (many of whom have been 
killed, or are prisoners of war)— 
and often of their mothers too— 
they have had no chance to learn of 
the multitudinous joys of family life; 
on the contrary, homeless and un- 
cared for, they know better how, if 
you already have very little, life can 
go on taking away from you. Toa 
great extent we have been able to 
help such’ kiddies by adding them 
to our already large family, and 
applying the Rule of Three . . . our 
rule of three ! 


‘‘Multiplication is vexation” ... 











That is to give each of our 6,400 
boys and girls 3 good meals a day, 
a comfortable home and good 
clothes. . . . It is not an easy rule 
to keep these days, when more 
often than not our household purse 
has more taken out of it than is put 
in. But we must go on—in fact, we 
must do better, to be able to take 
in all those other children who so 
badly need us; and if you could do 
even a little subtraction from your 
household purse, in order to add 
it to ours, we can go on doing 
all we’ve mentioned, and give 
our children that which costs 
nothing but which is beyond all 
price if a child is to grow up 
a happy and useful person—love 
unstinted. 


Gifts (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W. R. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., Church of England 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PIN NER, Middlesex- 
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centre matches the colour of the zig-zag 
tweed suit. Black tailor-mades for town 
are given shining black satin shirts with 
three-quarter sleeves, or white satin blouses 
with full bishop’s sleeves tying at the wrists 
to match the bow tie at the neck. The black 
suits are in smooth-surfaced, hard-wearing 
worsted suitings and their only ornamenta- 
tion is on the pockets below the waist; one 
has diamond inlets, the other is topped 
with narrow bands making an arrow-head. 
The tweeds contained many innovations. 
Jumper suits in soft Shetlands, cut on crisp 
lines like a linen, do away with the neces- 
sity for a blouse and act as coupon savers. 
Fluted revers at the throat and fluted cuffs 
to the pockets make a featherweight check 
tweed frock take on the appearance of an 
afternoon frock. The coat over this gold 
and brown dress is plain tobacco brown, 
has a nipped-in waist and a high coachman’s 
fastening. Henna and brown tweed with 
an all-over criss-cross pattern makes an 
excellent suit with a topcoat cut like a 
schoolgirl’s, straight from shoulder to hem 
with turn-down collar. 


VERYWHERE the fashion story is the 
same. Materials for frocks are as 
pliable as they possibly can be so that the 
frocks can be draped, gathered and 
pouched, Suits are smartest when they 
look ‘‘homespun,”’ and the thick, hand- 
woven tweeds that make them are tailored 
as crisply as possible. These tweeds are 
never harsh to handle. They manage to 
achieve a rough surface with a soft weave, 
attractive to look at and comfortable to 
wear. Travella are making up hand-woven 
Orkneys in lovely colour combinations and 
broken diamond and basket weaves. Mar- 
shall and Snelgrove show suits in Harris tweeds, 
in muted grey-greens and mixed greys, tailored 
on the easy lines of a man’s. These are 
in a special suit-weight. Harris topcoats are 
made in similar colourings, all comparatively 
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Hand-woven Angora jersey with beige front to the 
jumper, the rest black. These suits are made in 
many colour combinations by Gorringes. 


light in weight when one considers their thick- 
ness. The ‘“‘husky’’ appearance makes an 
attractive contrast to the essentially feminine 
appearance of the frocks worn underneath. 


For even the shirtwaist frocks of this winter 
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have shed their man-tailored look anq 
taken on rounded collars and yokes, vests 
of contrasting colour, radiating tucks and 
unpressed pleats which give a softened 
outline. 


The only frocks that look tailored are 
the jumper suits. These outfits that coulq 
be split, each part being worn on its own, 
proved so useful in summer linen-like r. 


yons 
that they are being continued for winter; 
in all kinds of materials. Hardy Amies 
uses navy ridged marocain; a thick rayon 
that can be tailored like a facecloth, and 


makes it into one of the prettiest s: its | 
have seen. The jumper has neat r vers 
plain three-quarter sleeves, and the only 
ornaments are the three large buttons that 
fasten it, made in sparkling navy se. tins, 
This jumper has a long skirt as wel as a 
short, for those with coupons to ire, 
which transforms it into a pre-war te_ored 
dinner frock. The short skirt is slim and 
straight, the long has a panel of scul; red 
folds in front which accents its ree -like 


slimness. This frock could not be sir ler. 
A short dinner frock in this collc. tion 
typifies the softened outlines; it is mace in 
rayon jersey; a mass of folds, gat! ered 


into two flat discs in front, one above the 
waist, one below. The full back pouches 
over a neat waist. The sleeves are eibow- 
length and tied in bows. 

Strassner calls his black rayon jersey 
Narcisse Noire and gives it a V-neck 
and a pointed waist-yoke with a mass 
of folds each side. The skirt is gathered 
in front to one side and held by a spark- 
ling sequin bow on the right hip. This 
dress is also shown without the bow with 
an antique brooch on the left shoulder 


and a black belt edged with large, round, 
black sequins. Another of the new _ black 
hats for dinner shown by Strassner has a 


skull cap edged with a band of sequins. 
P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 








THE TIME WILL COME | 


when ESSE Cookers are once again obtainable (in 
for alt households 2-10, 


CROSSWORD No. 713 . 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
a closed envelope) 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not 


must reach “frossword No. 713, 


first post on Thursday, September 30, 1943. 


Norr.—This competition does not apply to the United States, 


Country Lire, 
later than the 9. 


ACROSS. 
The time for a birthday honour? (10) 
6. If you add a gramme the weight will be 
just the same (4) 
Dominion government? (10) 
10. We turned away from mildew (4) 
12. Settle the tail at the end, though not 




















HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 
d i requirements 








THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Prop. py & sgowmered itd, cgay SCOTLAND 
Estd. 18 an hea 

3 oubale Street, wa aa it y eR Circus, E.C4 
also ot GLASGOW EDINBURGH LIVERPOOL 
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quite the end (6) 

13. Step this way (5) 

16. They hang their heads with frigidity (7 

18. About a rota (7) 

19. After they were called for in doubles there 
was plenty of splash (7) 

21. A volcano ina part of Erlington (N.S.W.) 
is everlasting (7) 

22. Lineage ornitholcgically translated (5) 

23. A contribution to E.P.T. (6) 

27. It might be cast before swine or any- 
where else (4) 

28. Secretly (10) 

29. Isa lark this sort of bird? (4) 

30. Criticise with only partial animation (10 























DOWN. 

1. Its absence makes a company 
able, we are told (4) 

2. Inreanorder. Capital! (4) 

3. It’s material in putting tannin on 

4. Form fours (7) 

5. He has the heart of a bird but 
of a dog (7) 

7. Mimicries (10) 

8. What Old Boys constantly be 
words, 5, 5) 

11. It can be landed on an island « 
the mainland (6) 

14. In the main a majestic thief (t) 
6, 4) 
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Name 





15. Accommodation for the board 
17. The chief dealer (6) 








Address 


r., Mrs., etc.) 


20.. Mellow (7) 
21. E10150A11000 (7) 
24. Tides are put in place (5) 











25. The start of a misstatement i 
ally equal to it (4) 












; Pass your fire-watching Period 
pleasantly modelling ‘oo? 


HAR B UT iT 


Plasticine 











ACROSS.—1, 
11, Distort; 12, 
Veering; 
30, Immensity; 
3, Hickory; 
Discerned; 
year; 4 


SOLUTION TO No. 712. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 17, will be announced next week. 


6, Mooed; 9, Artichoke; 10, 


Patched up; 
Imitate; 13, His: 
22, Dark red; 24, Our; 
,E sher; 32, Early bird. 
Pie dish; 6, Martial; 
16, Ean; 


14, Red eyes; 


DOWN.—l, 

4. Aah te 5, 
14, River Nile; 15, Deep South; 
, Godlike; 22, Dreamer; 


17. Hely ene The winner of Crossword N: | 1s 


25, Rostand; 26, England; 29, In use; 
Plaid; 2, Titus; 
7, Old farmer; 8, 
18, Ova; 20, Ina 
23, Regency; 27, Alibi; 28, Dryad. 





26. In confusion she is out of eyes t) 











Miss Corisande Bridg¢ 
28, Pembroke Road 
Clifton, Bristol, 8. 
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WRONG AGAIN 
IT'S PRE-WAR 


MURAC WASHED 
DOWN LIKE 


‘ NEWLY PAINTED 
( BEDROOM / WHO'S 
| BEEN BITTEN BY 


| THE SQUANDER 
( new / 





‘You don’t know how well Murac lasts Thank 
goodness we chose it—especially as you can’t | 
get MURAC or BROLAC now.”’ 


MURAC 


MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT with the enamel fin‘sh 


JOHN HALL & SONS (rptcl,& London) Ltd. 


The Strathclyde Paint Co. Ltd., Dalmarnock Glasgow. 





















By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


(; . | 9 
s0rdon 5 | 
Stands S upcreme 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13/3. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland only 


— 
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Feomember 


it was the.... 


Doo 


that gave you 


HUMBER SNIPE 
SUNBEAM-TALBOT 
HILLMAN MINX 


Whatever kind of car you wanted, there was one to 
meet your needs. With Victory achieved, their 
principal objective will be the creation of still finer cars. 






ROOTES SECURITIES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


in green packets 








5 
THIS GOOD 
CIGARETTE 
This good cigarette Craven 
is welcomed every- PLAIN 
where. Cool, 





smooth and mild— 
yet deeply satisfying. 
It has no cork tip— 
that’s why itis called 
Craven PLAIN. 
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TEN FOR 1/2 TWENTY FOR 2/4 
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